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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


XI.—BILLIARDS 


BY MAJOR W. BROADFOOT, R.E. (RETIRED) 


WHILsT willingly complying with the flattering request of the 
Editor for an essay on this favourite game, it is desirable that 
the writer should disclaim pretension to the position which the 
title appears to indicate. Very few persons, if indeed there are 
any, may be considered masters of the art of playing billiards; 
for to be so implies a combination of sound theoretical know- 
ledge with great practical skill, a condition which for many 
reasons is hardly attainable—amongst others, because profes- 
sional players do not ordinarily get the requisite education, 
whilst amateurs carnot afford the time required for practice, 
These preliminaries being understood and acknowledged, con- 
sider for a moment how great is the contribution towards the 
amusement of the human race by a ballin various ways. Children 
get more fun out of it than from any other toy however elaborate ; 
it forms a leading part in the games most popular among boys ; 
whilst for older people its importance may be appreciated if 
tennis, racquets, cricket, football, golf, lawn tennis, croquet, and, 
last but not least, billiards are remembered. Perhaps some reader 
with a turn for statistics may compile a list of such games ; their 
number and variety would be found surprising and not without 
interest. 
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As to billiards, though nothing certain is known, there is 
reason to believe that it has been developed from some such game 
as bowls, and was originally played on the ground or in a court, 
but subsequently raised to the dignity of a table. This was first 
of rough construction, the bed being made of wood ; in time list 
cushions followed, the balls being propelled by maces straight 
or curved, oftener the latter, as better suited for pushing, by 
which means most of the strokes seem to have been made. 
Gradually improvements were introduced ; early in the nine- 
teenth century cues to a great extent superseded maces, leather 
tips having been invented by a French player ; these naturally 
led to the application of chalk, a refinement about which some 
venerable stories are current. For many years the game had 
an evil reputation ; it was played perhaps with innocence in the 
houses of the great, and without much of that quality in gaming- 
rooms and public-houses ; but respectability, whether profes- 
sional or commercial, was careful to avoid or conceal appear- 
ance in its realms. Perhaps the first public sign of emergence 
from this state was when Kentfield opened his subscription-rooms 
in Brighton ; they were in some degree exclusive, and were fre- 
quented for a few years before and after 1850 by the best 
amateur players. The table had difficult pockets, smaller than 
those now known as standard, but he and some of his clients 
attained great excellence of play. Of the amateurs, Mr. H. 
Rimington-Wilson was admittedly the best, his play was greatly 
admired, and he took a remarkably small start from the cham- 
pion. Mr. Henry Munster, too, was an excellent billiard-player, 
and one of the best winning-hazard strikers that ever lived ; he 
was the only amateur of those days who could play massé really 
well. Mr. Mardon also may be mentioned ; he played a cautious 
game well, and wrote a book on billiards which is still known 
and quoted. He contributed occasionally to the newspapers, 
sometimes referring with admiration to Mr. Wilson’s games with 
Kentfield, at other times upholding the superiority of Kentfield’s 
game to that played by Cook and others on easy tables ; but 
latterly, having some difference with his former idol, he avoided 
the rooms and transferred his allegiance to the elder Roberts. 

There were many other fine players who owed their skill in 
great measure to Kentfield, the acknowledged champion, till he 
declined the challenge of John Roberts, senr. This was in 1849, 
and there is little doubt that on an ordinary table, with easy 
pockets, Roberts would then have won ; for in addition to great 
natural aptitude for the game, he had by that time mastered the 
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spot stroke sufficiently to place him far ahead of any player 
whose game depended mainly on cannons and hazards. But on 
a table with 3}-in. pockets and a reduced baulk it is possible that 
Kentfield might have been successful ; even so, Roberts’s victory 
could not have been long deferred ; youth, power, and a genius 
for the game must soon have placed him in the position he 
rightly assumed. 

Whilst champion his influence on the game was very 
great ; he altered it from dependence on losing hazards and 
caunons to one wherein winning hazards prevailed, thereby 
placing it on a sound basis, for of all strokes the winning hazard 
demands most constant accuracy. Also, after a red winner, the 
ball is placed on the spot so that its position for the next stroke 
is absolutely known. This certainty, with other things, led to 
spot-stroke practice, the groundwork or foundation of the best 
play which has since been seen. During the first part of Roberts’s 
championship, the next best players were Bowles, who had rooms 
in Brighton, and Charles Hughes ; after them /ongo intervallo 
came Dufton, whose name is familiar from often playing with 
Roberts, and as a teacher. He had the honour of instructing 
Our Most Gracious sovereign, when Prince of Wales, in the 
mysteries of the art, and was very proud of that fact. 

As time went on, wooden beds and list cushions made way 
for slate and rubber, longer breaks attesting improvement in 
materials and in play. Gradually, too, youthful talent appeared ; 
Joseph Bennett, William Cook, and, greatest of all for many a 
day, if not till now, John Roberts, junr., came to the front, one 
and all of them rivalling the performances of the champion. 
Cook came first ; his style was different from that of the elder 
Roberts, less robust and enterprising but more delicate, and, 
in consequence when table and all were right, more likely to 
lead to long breaks. In 1869 he challenged the older player, 
and the match (of which the interest survives to the present 
day) came off in January 1870. It was played on a table with 
3-in. pockets, an arrangement certainly premature, for dis- 
counting spot-stroke play ; but, as might have been expected, 
it resulted in cramping the game for both men. After a rather 
slow but interesting and close game, Cook won by 117 in 1200 
points. 

Then followed the busiest and briskest time the game has 
ever had, certainly as regards professional play, and probably 
also as to playing for stakes by amateurs. Young Roberts 
challenged Cook, and Bennett challenged Roberts for the 
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championship with varying results, till, in 1885, John Roberts, 
jun., stood out from all competitors as easily first in a class by 
himself. To his father’s power and constitutional strength, 
which he inherited to a great extent, he added a fertility of 
resource and an aptitude for play which amounted to genius. 
In addition he was an excellent showman ; he pleased his public 
and kept his room well filled. At first, discerning the taste for 
large scores quickly made, he used tables with easy pockets and 
cultivated the spot stroke; then, finding that persons who for 
the most part did not understand the stroke complained of its 
monotony, he set about devising a substitute. The big scores 
must be continued at the old pace, but they must not be made 
by continually repeated winning hazards. Solution was difficult, 
but not beyond his power; the spot stroke was barred, and 
what is known as ‘top of the table play,’ a clever adaptation of 
spot play, accompanied by runs of close cannons, borrowed 
from the American game, was introduced. Spectators were 
delighted and charmed with much genuine play combined with 
tricks which sometimes were neither sound nor fair, and the 
public responded in a way satisfactory to the caterer. Thus 
things went on for many years, which, however, were not so 
prosperous for lesser stars, and the absence of genuine contests 
began to be felt. There was no competitor for the champion- 
ship, play between second- or third-rate men did not attract, 
and handicaps were few and far between, mainly, no doubt, 
because it was difficult to find a substantial sum for prizes. 

During this period many excellent players came forward : 
D. Richards, a very fine player at pyramids and close cannons ; 
his brother, S. W. Stanley, whose contests with T. Taylor were 
great exhibitions of gameness and tenacity ; W. Mitchell and 
W. J. Peall, both phenomenal spot-stroke players, the latter 
having made the largest break on record at the English game ; 
John North, awkward and ungraceful in style, but a formidable 
antagonist, recently killed in a street accident; and, great as 
any, if not of greater promise, Shorter, whose brief but brilliant 
career is not forgotten. Besides these, younger mea have since 
appeared, of whom Dawson, Stevenson, Diggle, Memmott and 
Weiss are in or about the front rank, the two last named hailing 
from Australia. Other players of much merit are Harverson, 
Bateman, William Cook—son of the late ex-champion, a promis- 
ing player who excels at close cannons—Spiller, a good teacher, 
and M. Inman, who contrives to unite sterling play with the 
contortions of a nervous amateur. 
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In spite, however, of all this talent, professional billiards did 
not seem to be in a very flourishing condition ; money, of 
course, could be made by teaching, by attending to rooms for 
play, by exhibition games, and perhaps otherwise, but no one 
could attract the public as Roberts did, and even his powers 
were scarcely equal to the task. A genuine struggle was wanted, 
and after some skirmishing he accepted a challenge from Dawson 
to play a match of 18,000 points on even terms on an ordinary 
table with standard pockets. The first half of the game was 
played in Messrs. Wright’s room in Argyll Street, the second in 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. The game was chiefly remark- 
able for Dawson’s determined effort to shake the prestige of his 
great opponent, and for the indifferent display at times by both 
men. In fact, the difference between exhibition games and one 
on which a good deal depended was abundantly manifested. 
Eventually Roberts won by a considerable margin, which he 
may or may not have owed to playing in his own room ; and 
soon after the match he went abroad. During his absence 
several remarkable contests have taken place between Charles 
Dawson and H. W. Stevenson. Both men have played very 
fine games, the former having, it is believed, won the greater 
number. This was to be expected, for Dawson is an older player 
of great determination and endurance, more able just now to 
do battle against contrary circumstances, which must in a long 
game sooner or later make themselves felt ; whereas Stevenson, 
though more facile and brilliant when matters are favourable, is 
from temperament or condition perhaps more susceptible to the 
' influences of evil fortune. That is, at any rate, the impression 
which has been formed after careful attention to their games, 
and it conforms with results ; for Dawson won a remarkable 
game after his chance seemed hopeless, and in no instance that 
can at the moment be recalled was the finish close. Com- 
parisons are odious, and there is no necessity to press them 
further nor to prophesy the results of future matches. Steven- 
son will become increasingly formidable as he gains in experience, 
whilst at any time Dawson when fit is qualified to disconcert 
undue confidence. 

Again, Diggle is, in essentials, but little behind these two ; 
less, perhaps, than many excellent judges may think. He plays 
a calm, thoughtful game, and has made breaks which abun- 
dantly testify to his endurance. Unfortunately for him, his 
game suffered greatly from the abolition of the push stroke ; and 
he has not, so far as may be judged, taken extraordinary pains 
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to overcome disabilities by the use of massé, or by care in 
playing series of cannons so as after each to leave an open 
stroke. Dawson has been his chief opponent: they are old 
antagonists representing York and Lancaster; but though 
latterly in receipt of a considerable start, Diggle can hold his 
own more nearly than is commonly supposed. 

Turning now to amateurs. During the ’forties and ’fifties 
there was much less play than now in London clubs; the game 
was for the most part carried on in public or private rooms, or 
in such an establishment as the Cocoa Tree, which for a long 
time might justly claim to be its headquarters. There many 
good players met and much money changed hands. Soon, 
however, most of the good clubs had rooms of their own, a 
preferable arrangement in many ways, though possibly not 
conducive to the strict enforcement of etiquette. It is impos- 
sible to give anything like a satisfactory list of the chief 
players, but the following names, in addition to those already 
mentioned, come to mind, and are doubtless known to many 
clubmen: Captain Campbell, of the Army and Navy Club ; 
Colonel Mundy, who commanded the rgth Foot; the late 
Lord Dudley; Mr. John P. Ward, the best of a family of 
good players; Mr. W. W. Rodger, of Hadlow Castle, Kent, who 
won the University match in his day and developed good form 
after wards—all earned deserved reputations; whilst of those still 
amongst us, Mr. Russell D. Walker, General G. V. Johnson, 
Captain Bayly, Mr. Dudley D. Pontifex, and Mr. Reginald H.R. 
Rimington-Wilson, are all fine players, the last three having 
attained exceptional skill. Mr, Philbrick, of Brighton, was some 
years ago a very fine pyramid player and winning-hazard 
striker, and many more names might be mentioned. Besides 
these, there are others with whose play the present writer is less 
familiar, but who have established their eminence by winning or 
creditably competing for the amateur championship promoted 
by the Billiard Association. Of these, the names of Mr. Sidney 
H. Fry, Mr. Christey, Mr. A. W. T. Goode (the present holder 
of the title), and Mr. Large, come to mind, and there are 
others who approach, if they do not equal, the skill of those 
mentioned. 

This consideration of representative professional and ama- 
teur players leads one to reflect on that most difficult question, 
how the distinction between them may best be drawn. At first 
sight it seems simple enough ; those who make their living by 
the game are professionals, others are amateurs. But this is 
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scarcely a practical solution, though whether a better can be 
found is open to question. In a general way the statement is 
fairly true, but there are many persons, amateurs under that 
definition, who really are in every respect more nearly allied 
to the professional than to the other class. Such, for example 
(writing generally and disclaiming any intention to offend) are 
the leading players amongst licensed victuallers. Their sur- 
roundings favour the cultivation of the game, proficiency in 
which is not incompatible with success in their business. On 
the other hand, a marker would be a professional player under 
the rule indicated, yet there is not one in a hundred who really 
attains the requisite skill. Their average form is much better 
than that of ordinary amateurs, but it scarcely equals that of 
the class above mentioned ; at any rate, markers who reach the 
standard of the best competitors for the B.A. amateur cham- 
pionship probably abandon marking in favour of public play 
and teaching. Also it would scarcely be fair to exclude a man 
from the amateur stakes because a billiard-table is connected 
with his business. Persons engaged in table-making may play 
very well, but it would be misleading to class those as profes- 
sionals ; so with hotel keepers, licensed victuallers, and others. 
Nor can skill of play form the criterion ; there are and have 
been amateurs, though very few, whose average exceeds that of 
many professional players. Hence it is evident that the diffi- 
culty in bringing the various classes of amateurs together for 
purposes of competition is very great, perhaps insuperable, and 
possibly it is no misfortune to the game that it should be so ; 
but if amateurs of all sorts cannot be induced to compete, it is 
a mistake to talk of an amateur champion. Any such cham- 
pionship should be qualified, even though the invitation may be 
general. 

The question of the professional championship, though not 
so difficult, is yet very far from being simple. The Association 
may reasonably urge that the player who has qualified under 
their conditions remains champion till he is defeated under the 
same terms, or loses the position by death or resignation. This 
might be difficult to dispute if its authority were universally 
recognised, but that can scarcely be admitted as matters now 
stand ; and the problem is further complicated by the general 
assumption that the champion is the best player of the day. 
Of course this may not, under any ruling body, be the case ; 
for two or more men may be so nearly equal that the issue is 
decided by other elements than skill, and of three men the least 
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skilful may become champion. That has already happened 
and may again occur. Besides this, the best player may not 
concede the authority of the Association nor approve of its 
conditions ; in which case the anomaly of one or more players 
offering points to the champion may easily arise. It is difficult 
to see how this can be prevented, but probably, by raising 
the value of the position to a sufficient extent, inducement 
for the best players to compete would be supplied. This 
involves raising the Association in status and in wealth, a 
development which is still among the possibilities of the 
future. 

Passing to a matter of greater general interest, it is probable 
that simplification and improvement of the rules of billiards 
cannot be long postponed. They urgently require reform, and 
it would be a great matter if a well-arranged code could super- 
sede the various ones which now exist, and are issued by the 
firms which supply tables. Generally, no doubt, the most 
recent revision by the Association prevails, but it is by no means 
accepted in a full sense of the term even in London. And 
there is sound reason for this, because the legislation which 
prohibits the spot and push strokes increases the duration of 
games, which, in amateur hands, last already longer than the 
patience of those waiting forthe table. This remark, it is clear, 
applies with more force to those who can play a tolerable 
game, and extends further in application the better the players 
are, until they reach a very high class indeed, when they can 
score at the top of the table as fast as by spot play, and are 
sufficiently skilful to continue series of cannons without a push 
stroke. Various remedies, in order to increase the speed of 
play, have been considered. Some persons and clubs prefer 
that both strokes should be allowed ; others would keep the 
spot but bar the push, or, if both are prevented, would reduce 
the points required for game. It is clear that amateur play is 
slow enough at any time, and that legislation should tend to 
help men to finish their games faster, and not by making scoring 
more difficult to prolong them. This is a principle which 
should be kept in view by any one who undertakes to draft a 
fresh code or to revise old ones. And, like everything else, it 
must not be pushed to extremes ; for no one desires to spoil a 
fine game by making the pockets absurdly easy or by permit- 
ting foul strokes. Reducing the game from roo to half or 
three-quarters of that length would, no doubt, meet the case as 
far as time is concerned ; but men accustomed to a game of 
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100 points do not readily revert to a shorter one, the winning 
of which involves somewhat different tactics. 

Of the future of the game it is safe to say that further 
advance may be expected ; tables, balls, cues and other 
implements will be improved whereby better play will be 
attainable, whilst advantage may be expected from a simpler 
code of laws. But beyond a general opinion of this sort it is 
unwise to go; the further development of the game must be 
uncertain. Our tendency, as a nation, is conservative. We 
prefer to stick to old ways till the advantage of change is 
unquestionable. Hence we prefer our large table with six 
pockets to the French pattern of more convenient size ; but 
the Americans, who give us a lead in many ways, have 
deliberately discarded the large and adopted the small table 
without pockets, finding sufficient variety in the cannon game. 
Each has special advantages, but the smaller table has two 
which are very obvious: a rest is seldom required, and the 
table may be put in a room of moderate size, whereas there are 
comparatively few private houses in London in which a room 
of ample size for the larger table can be afforded. Moreover, 
as the player’s eye is nearer the balls when the table is small, 
greater perfection of striking can be cultivated. Hence we see 
foreign and American players with control over the balls to 
which our best men cannot pretend. 

Before closing this sketch it has been suggested that some 
remarks about play and practice might be useful to beginners 
at the game. They must be brief, for space is limited, and 
purely general, for particular instructions can be found else- 
where, and men’s circumstances are so various that what is 
best for one is unsuitable for another. When young people 
have the run of a billiard-room at home, some of the older folk 
look after their early efforts and train them in the laws, written 
and unwritten, of the game. This is of much advantage, but is 
not attainable by all, and those who begin later must by greater 
diligence make up for lost time. Both should give entire 
thought to the work in hand ; if it be practice under a teacher, 
learn from him why he piaces a ball in a certain position, 
strikes it in a certain way, and so on; then, before there is 
time to forget, replace the balls and repeat the stroke till con- 
fidence is felt. A note-book on which rough diagrams may be 
drawn, and the teacher’s instructions recorded, is a great assist- 
ance to memory. In practice, either with or without a teacher, 
there is little temptation to talk on other subjects whilst at play, 
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but when engaged in a game with a friend the case is different ; 
his conversation may be most fascinating and calculated to 
draw forth one’s own undoubted powers, but if steady play is 
valued do not yield to the temptation. When the adversary is 
the better and more experienced player, there is excuse for 
seeking advice or explanation of certain strokes; but if his 
break is interrupted and thereby brought to an end he will not 
be pleased, and it is better to postpone conversation till the 
game is over. When habitually interrupted by the opponent, 
either cease playing with him or come to an understanding on 
the subject : the man who talks incessantly during his adver- 
sary’s break or innings is an unmitigated nuisance. Spectators, 
too, should be careful that their conversation is so carried on as 
to avoid distracting players. Attention to such matters, care on 
entering or leaving a room, avoidance of moving in front of a 
player, and so forth, characterise the man who has been well 
entered to the game and generally create a favourable impres- 
sion. 

Of all the faults usually committed by amateurs, such as 
standing badly to the stroke, playing with bad strength, or the 
wrong game, &c., none is more reprehensible than want of atten- 
tion. This is commonly shown by playing with the wrong ball, or 
being in doubt as to which is the right ball. The first is a 
serious offence, for which a penalty is provided ; the second, 
when frequent, becomes a nuisance, and causes unnecessary 
delay. 

In conclusion, it is desirable to invite attention to the entire 
suitability of billiards for ladies, many of whom play with 
much skill. The game affords interest and exercise without 
undue fatigue, whilst the attitudes, when correct, must of 
necessity be graceful. No game or pastime sets off a good 
figure to greater advantage, whilst the delicacy of touch which 
ladies possess is most valuable and leads to good scores. It 
must, however, be recollected that in all cases practice and play 
must be subordinated to more important matters. Work and 
duty come first—play afterwards. If that is acted on, no indoor 
game is more interesting or better for health, as age increases, 
than billiards, including its branches of pool and pyramids, in a 
comfortable, well-ventilated room. There the weary may find 
satisfactory relief, and so be better able to meet life’s changes 
with tranquillity. 
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TROPHIES OF THE TOUR 


A HIMALAYAN TOUR 


BY J. NIELD COOK 


TOwakDs the end of the last hot season in India, being mentally 
and physically weary, I applied for and obtained six weeks’ 
leave of absence. The delights of a fashionable hill station did 
not attract me ; I wanted a complete change ; and as my day’s 
work related to the reduction of death-rates in the hot, low- 
lying and enervating city of Stinkipore, I argued that the most 
complete change would be to go up into the mountains, where 
I could live the life of primitive man in a cold and bracing 
climate, and do a little killing to give a zest to life if opportunity 
offered. I had twice before been on short shooting excursions on 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas, starting from Mussoori, and 
felt the attraction of the snowy peaks beyond, which is said 
to be so powerful physically that if it were removed the sea 
would recede from the Indian littoral ; and after much consulta- 
tion of survey maps and itineraries I decided to start from 
Mussoori, visit Gangotri, the source of the River Ganges, where 
it issues from the Gau-mukh, or ‘Cow’s mouth,’ an icy cavern 
in an amphitheatre of solid ice, at an elevation of about 13,000 
feet above mean sea level, spend a few days on shooting 
grounds, where I might expect to find burrel, tahr and brown 
and black bear, and, if fortune favoured me, serow, leopard, or 
an ancient and solitary stag, who has left the herd and taken 
pension on finding that his services were no longer appreciated, 
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I left Stinkipore about the middle of September, and after 
a hot and dusty journey of two nights and a day in the train to 
Dehra Dun, a tonga drive to Rajpore and a pleasant ride up 
the ghat with a police officer and his wife, arrived at the 
Himalaya Club, Mussoori, one of the most comfortable clubs 
in which it has been my good fortune to stay. 

I had brought up an eighty-pound tent for myself and a 
smaller one for my servants, a new Jeffery’s 400 single-barrelled 
Express, my gun, ammunition and stores ; but it took me nearly 
four days to engage a shikari and coolies and make my final 
preparations. I believe there is no such thing as a wheeled 
vehicle in the state of Tehri, except a bicycle imported by the 
Rajah ; pack ponies traverse some of the main routes, and I have 
seen droves of pack goats, but generally speaking the hillman is 
the carrier of the country. I calculated that twelve coolies, 
each carrying sixty pounds, would be sufficient for my kit ; but 
after much discussion about loads I started with seventeen, and 
when I came to the worst part of the route increased the number 
to twenty. H.H. the Rajah of Tehri-Garwhal, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made on a previous occasion, kindly gave me the 
necessary shooting licence and told off a subordinate to accom- 
pany me and arrange for such supplies as the hill villages would 
afford. 

I left Mussoori and British territory on September 22. The 
country of Tehri-Garwhal is peculiar in its conformation. 
Instead of the usual horizontals or undulating curves which 
generally prevail on other parts of the globe, its ‘levels’ 
approximate more or less to perpendiculars. If I were describ- 
ing it to a medical friend | should say that its contour resembled 
the temperature chart of a bad case of fever, being all angles 
and points. This makes progression difficult for any one 
except an eagle, a hillman, or a mountain goat. ‘Omnis 
Angulus ridet,’ every summit mocks the pedestrian, if one may 
quote Horace in the twentieth century and use the words in a 
sense he never intended. I covered twelve miles the first day, 
which seemed like twenty, as I was soft and not in good condition 
for the hill work. The sun was powerful, and I arrived at my 
first camping-ground in a warm and moist condition ; but a cool 
breeze soon made me very chilly, so 1 spent the two hours or 
more that I had to wait for my coolies in drying my clothes 
one at a time over a diminutive fire which my shikari lit for 
me. When finally they arrived the tents were soon pitched, 
and a change and a cup of tea soon restored me. I had started 
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alone, not from choice, but because I had been unable to get 
a travelling companion. When I came out of my tent I saw 
another being pitched twenty paces below, and a white man 
superintending the operation. I felt like Robinson Crusoe when 
he discovered the footprint in the sand. However, as Stanley 
has set us an example of etiquette in the wilds with his 
‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume?’ I determined not to be found 
wanting in this respect, so took a visiting-card and paid a 
formal call. My friend—friendships and enmities are soon 
made in the jungle—proved to be an Austrian, a member of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, who, having exhausted the European ascents, 
had come to look at our Himalayan “ kopjes” with the idea of 
forming a syndicate to bring out Swiss guides and break the 
records in mountaineering. He came provided with an ice- 
axe, a camera and a Pasteur filter. In the Alps a porter is paid 
about ten shillings a day, and I believe only carries about ten 
pounds. In India one can get coolies for sixpence a day, who 
will carry sixty to eighty pounds, so there is no need to cut 
things down quite to a minimum. Continental travellers don’t 
always realise this, and often undergo quite unnecessary priva- 
tions in consequence. In this part of the Himalayas supplies 
are difficult to obtain, and the ravens and vultures nowadays 
don’t feed the starving traveller, but regard him as a possible 
feast for themselves. We agreed to travel together. Having 
found a travelling companion so unexpectedly I only wanted a 
spaniel to turn up after sojourning for three days in a leopard’s 
belly to convince me that the age of miracles was not passed, 
as I had failed to procure a dog accustomed to the gun before 
I started. 

For the next few days nothing eventful occurred. Our 
route lay mostly through valleys with patches of cultivation, 
though we had to cross intervening ridges. There were a few 
pheasants about, but the cover was thick, and for want of dogs I 
could not get them to rise for ashot. Near a village called Laluri 
I had a beat for the village black bear, which was supposed to 
be in a ravine less than a mile distant, but only succeeded in 
putting up a dove. Above Laluri we got our first good view of 
the snows. They still looked a long way off, but it is some- 
thing to see the promised land. Occasionally we came upon a 
picturesque village perched on the mountain side, with a few 
patches of cultivation near it. One of the principal crops is a 
brilliant crimson millet, which forms a bright patch of colour 
against the dark background. The illustration is tolerably 
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typical. The houses are mostly built of heavy pine-logs roughly 
squared, with roofs formed of large irregular slates. The people 
are friendly but unwashed, and there does not appear to be any 
purdah for the women. They keep buffaloes or cows and goats 
and raise crops; but neither breed poultry, which is said to be 
contrary to their religion, like many other things in India, nor 
grow fruit and vegetables, for which the climate appears parti- 
cularly favourable. At Dharassu we came to the Bhagairathi 
river, as this part of the Ganges is called. It is a fine stream, 


THE VILLAGE OF KUTNOOR 


rushing over huge boulders in the rockiest of rocky beds. The 
land on both sides is terraced and richly cultivated. The 
terraces were topped with well-wooded hills, which were taking 
on autumnal tints. The scenery was undoubtedly fine, but it 
lacked the rugged grandeur of the mountains, and we did not 
rise to any high pitch of enthusiasm over it. Our thoughts were 
bent on snow-clad mountains, and in these valleys they were 
not even in sight. The Bhagairathi is the summer residence of 
the mahseer, the king of Indian fish, whose rush surpasses that 
of the salmon ; so I got out my tackle and tried a flying spoon, 
but rain came on and the water was thick, which all the author- 
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ities on the subject say makes mahseer fishing a waste of time, 
as they only bite in clear bright water. I flogged the water 
in vain, not even seeing a fish, and only got an unexpected 
cold bath through slipping on a boulder, and sitting down in 
the water. 

From Dharassu we went wrong. I had been advised by 
a friend who knew the country to go to a village called 
Ahgoora, about ten miles from the Gangotri route, and inquire 
for a goatherd called Uttamoo, who would take me to the 
haunts of tahr. My Mussoori shikari assured me he knew the 
way, and that he knew Uttamoo, with all the confidence of an 
Indian when he knows nothing. He took us upa well-wooded 
valley, with a fair sized stream running through it, to a village 
called Gulah, which, to cover his mistake, he assured me was 
Ahgoora. He was a nice old man, and used to knead me after 
a hard day’s march as they do the native wrestlers, this being 
I think a sound adjunct to training. He was a liar, of course, 
‘and a fluent liar at that,’ but Eastern races generally do not 
make the pet virtue of truthfulness that we do, and it is a 
mistake to measure others by our own standards. India has 
its own systems for weights and measures and morals, all of 
which differ from those adopted in Europe. We camped in 
the bed of the stream, and after a couple of hours’ rest crossed 
it and climbed the hill opposite to the village. We found a 
man there who had been mauled by a bear. He was not 
much hurt, so I suggested that his wife had scratched his face, 
which amused his friends and made him very indignant, but I 
gave him some ointment to heal his scratches and his wounded 
feelings. 

As we had over two hours of daylight left, we arranged a 
beat for the bear. Nearly all the villagers turned out, making, 
with our own coolies, about a hundred beaters. Some of 
them tried to find excuses and met with derision from their 
friends. A few of my coolies armed themselves for the fray. One 
carried the kitchen chopper, a second a spare alpenstock borne 
like a spear, a third the heavy hammer used for driving in tent- 
pegs—he didn’t quite look the part of either a Vulcan or a Thor 
—whilst the rest were satisfied with sticks and stones. We went 
to a big ravine about a mile from the village, where the bear 
was supposed to be enjoying his afternoon nap. The beaters 
were put in at the top in extended order, and I was posted on 
a footpath about a quarter of a mile belowand about ten yards 
from a track the bear had made when coming down for his 
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nightly dissipations, and returning in the morning with the 
milk. I sat on a convenient stump with my rifle at the ‘ready,’ 
and my shikari stood over me with my gun loaded with a solid 
ball in the right barrel and No. 1 shot embedded in wax in the 
left, ready to hand it to me or use it himself as occasion might 
require. Shikaries are very fond of putting a sahib upon some 
inaccessible place on these occasions, which is very poor fun, 
and about as exciting as shooting at the counterfeit presentment 
of a running tiger on a rifle-range. A bear to be enjoyed must 
be at close quarters. I felt a thrill of excitement such as I had 
not experienced for a long time, as the shouting of the beaters 
and noise of rocks rolled down, and the whacking of under- 
growth with sticks became louder and louder, and I momentarily 
expected Bruin to come crashing down and cross my path. 
‘ Blessed is he that expecteth nothing’: the mountains brought 
forth not even the ridiculous mouse. We beat another ravine 
with no better luck, and a woodman coming up from a valley 
below told us that Bhalu Sahib and Bhalu Memsahib were 
both down there and had been all the time. There is a fly 
that always buzzes round one’s face and eyes when one is 
expecting an animal to break cover or taking aim after a 
successful stalk. I wish some one would kill that fly once 
for all. 

The following day we broke camp early and marched 
17 miles, which included a climb of 3600 feet and a descent of 
2500. This was a stiff day’s work for a man from the plains, 
and when some one brought khuber of the inevitable bear I 
said I wasn’t taking any that evening. The next day we were 
on the march from 7.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. over very bad 
ground. We reached a village called Ujjri, on the Jumna 
river, 79 miles, or eight marches from Mussoori by the direct 
route, and we had gone considerably out of the way. After 
holding a council and consulting maps, the outcome of our 
deliberations was that as we were on the Jumnotri route we 
had better go to Jumnotri. Two days later we reached 
Kharsali, the nearest halting-place to Jumnotri. I find the 
following entry in my diary. 

“ Monday, September 30.—\ had my early tea at 4 A.M., and 
sat outside my tent watching fairylike views of the snows by 
moonlight till dawn. They looked like scenes from dreamland, 
and not real snowy peaks covered with congealed water. I 
never saw anything so beautiful. Started at about 6 A.M. and 
reached Kharsali about 11.30, after climbing a succession of 
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ridges and crossing some bridges that would have given a tight- 
rope dancer fits. We also had to crawl along a narrow ledge 
on the face of a wall of solid rock overhanging the river. My 
Aryan brothers, whose feet are to some extent prehensile, 
made me take off my boots before doing it. A goat my shikari 
had bought jibbed and had to be assisted over by being pulled 
with a rope in front and pushed behind. We have a charming 
camp here, and our tents are carpeted with the strawberry- 
like Potentilla. There is a good deal of cultivated land 


BHAGAIRATHI RIVER AT DHARASSU 


along the river, and the village looks prosperous. The head 
man and elders of the village met us on our arrival. I gave 
them tobacco, and we had a friendly pow-wow. Several people 
came to me to be ‘doctored.’ I engaged a local shikari and 
four extra coolies, and paid off one of the Mussoori coolies who 
was sick, gave him some medicine, and sent him back to his 
village. Inthe afternoon a nautch girl in accordion-pleated skirt 
and tawdry jewellery came with her attendant tom-tom player and 
danced before my tent. Ram Roop, the father of the village, is 
a fine specimen of an old man, over eighty but hale and hearty, 
and of a dignified and courteous bearing. He used to act as a 
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guide to Jumnotri and the Sameri peak, but his son, Jas Ram, 
has now taken on the office. His mania is the collection of 
testimonials. I recognised the names of some well-known 
Himalayan travellers in the collection. As he would take no 
denial, I have promised Jas Ram that he shall accompany us to 
Jumnotri to-morrow, and that if I appreciate his services I will 
give him a fine testimonial. I gave our coolies a goat to feast 
on in recognition of the good work done and to ensure the 
continuance of it. There was the usual wordy warfare between 
them and the village grain-sellers over the price of flour. 
These simple village tradesmen know how to stick it on for the 
stranger.’ 

‘ Tuesday, October 1.—A delightful day! Jas Ram, son of 
Ram Roop, who it appears is a pundit and guru, or spiritual 
pastor and master, personally conducted us to Jumnotri and 
back. The road was just difficult enough and not too difficult, 
and as we had rather scoffed at the necessity for a guide on a 
route which pious pilgrims could negotiate, he took us a short 
cut down what we called the Monkeys’ Path, as it required the 
prehensile use of the hands to swing down from bough to 
bough through the thick bush, the gradient being too steep to 
get any appreciable hold with the feet in many places. Our 
highest point was Bhaironghati, about 11,000 feet, where there 
was a tree festooned with hundreds of strips from the garments 
of pilgrims. We sat there for a while to recover breath after 
our climb and have a smoke, and as I like to do in Bhairon- 
ghati as Bhaironghati does, I tore the coloured border off my 
handkerchief and tied it to the bough to flutter in the breeze 
with the other rags. A short descent brought us to Jumnotri. 
I am not given to gushing about scenery ; I don’t experience 
the emotions that many people do in presence of a beautiful 
view. But the grandeur and beauty of the scene before me 
impressed me deeply and aroused a reverential feeling which I 
am unable to analyse and assign to its appropriate physiological 
centres. We stood amongst the boulders in the bed of the 
stream, some white as marble, others glittering with mica in 
the sun; on either hand were massive walls of rock surmounted 
by peaks rising to various heights, well-wooded below but bare 
above. Over and in front of us towered the snowy peaks, 
the twin peaks of Bunderpunch and Bundermuch, nearly 
22,000 feet high, the source of the water that came dashing 
down its rocky bed. On the right were the temple buildings, 
unpretentious but in harmony with their surroundings, and 
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below them the hot springs bubbling and boiling and steaming 
as they issued from the internal caldrons of the earth. Readers 
of Az will remember that Kipling makes his youthful hero 
and the old Lama cross the Jumnotri ridge. After a time my 
immediate surroundings withdrew my attention from the scene 
as a whole. I had never seen the remarkable phenomenon of 
hot springs before. There were nearly a dozen of them within 
an area about the size of a large hall. One played like a 
fountain, rising to a height of about six feet, others merely 
oozed out of the ground and trickled down in small rivulets, 
whilst some again seethed and boiled in rocky basins. In one 
of the last my men cooked cakes made of attah flour, drying 
them on the sun-baked rocks. I tried a bit of one of them, but 
found it heavy and unpalatable. There was a large pool, about 
the temperature of a very hot bath. Mechanically I began to 
undress, My coolies laid restraining hands on me. _I did not 
know whether the pool was too sacred for a Mlechcha to bathe 
in—I was once followed by an armed mob after swimming in 
a sacred tank—or whether a hot bath was to them something 
awful that no mortal man could indulge in and live. Bathing 
of all kinds is at a discount in cold and mountainous countries. 
But I persevered, and was presently floating on my back in 
sensuous indulgence, Any one who has done ten days’ hard 
marching in the mountains with only scanty and unsatisfactory 
ablutions can imagine the delights of that bath. When I had 
boiled myself sufficiently I climbed down to the bed of the 
mountain stream and embracing a large rock let myself go for 
a cold douche in the rushing torrent of melted snow. After 
that a good rub down by willing hands, dry flannels and a 
sweater, and I felt ready for anything. I sipped a large 
tumbler of the hot water from the spring which had been used 
for cooking ; it tasted slightly saline and chalybeate, but had 
neither the bouquet nor the body of the water of the Old 
Pump at Harrogate of which I used to drink three large 
tumblers for ‘early tea,’ to the strains of a band in tall silk 
hats, when I was last at home for the benefit of an Indian 
liver. 

My next experience was a strange one. I was taken to 
the temple, took off my shoes according to Eastern custom at 
the threshold, and was led to the innermost shrine, where 
absolute darkness prevailed. My conductor borrowed my 
matches, and the ‘ god’ was revealed to my view, red in colour 
and devoid of ornaments. In the glimmering light his 
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features seemed to dilate and contract and take on varying 
expressions. I made my salaam to an accompaniment of 
braying horns and clashing cymbals, the perpendicular red 
Shaivite mark was made on my forehead and I left the shrine. 
I believe the Siva worshipped in these hills is not so much the 
destroyer of universes in the Brahminical triad of divinity as 
the ‘ god’ in his generative attribute associated with the worship 
of the /ixgam and invoked by his worshippers to make the 
crops grow and render marriages fruitful. My experience was 


CROSSING THE JUMNA 


an unusual one for a European in India, but I had a somewhat 
similar one once across the Hyderabad border, where I was 
admitted by some yogzs to a cave temple in a very remote 
place in some hills, which was considered particularly sacred, 
and saw camphor burnt and hot ghee, or clarified butter, 
poured over the /xgam, whilst the officiating priest chanted 
Sanscrit verses. Nothing of special interest marked our 
return journey. We gathered and ate black and red currants 
which grow wild in these hills, but they had not much 
flavour. I have written a testimonial for Jas Ram, son of 
Ram Roop, that would make his fortune if more people 
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visited the place, but it may be a year or more before any 
one who reads English comes this way.’ 

So far our route had been principally along the valleys, 
though we had a good deal of up and down work crossing ridges 
and spurs. We had passed at least one village in a day’s march. 
On leaving Kharsali we left behind such comparative civilisation 
for the solitude of the mountains, the home of the burrel, the 
eagle and the red snow bear. We had some trouble in getting 
off, as our new coolies funked and hid themselves in the village. 
But chiefly through the energy of my companion, a most 
determined little man, we succeeded in getting them together in 
about an hour. After a few hours’ steady climbing we left the 
forest line behind and saw the snows in front of us at no great 
distance. We found congealed snow in the hollows, though we 
had hardly reached the snow line. We pitched our tents about 
a couple of miles further on, and had hardly done so when a 
snow storm came on. The coolies got a partial shelter under 
overhanging rocks, and roasted themselves with huge bonfires. 
It was a cold night, and the water in our basins was covered 
with ice a quarter of an inch thick in the morning. I watched 
my companion through the corner of my eye to see what he 
would do ; when I saw him break the ice and splash about 
gaily, | had to do the like for the honour of old England. 

The camp was to be moved about eight miles further up the 
mountain, whilst I and my shikaris made a défour round the 
hills which flanked our route. I started at 6.30 A.M. and 
sighted two large and one small burrel grazing on a bit of grass 
below some steep rocky crags. It took about half an hour to 
work round behind the ridge and reach a position within 
range at about 225 yards. The sun had not yet got above the 
hills, and I could not make out the heads very well. My shikari 
pointed to the nearest one and told me it was a buck. I had 
never seen a burrel of either sex, so took his word for it and fired ; 
it rolled down the slope and lay still. The other big one ran 
round in a dazed way, and I saw then that it was a male, and 
having reloaded fired a shot. He went up and over the ridge, 
with one foreleg dangling from the shoulder. I tried to follow, 
but as the climbing was difficult I soon had ‘bellows to mend,’ 
so sent my shikari to the top to mark him down. When he 
got back he reported that the beast had gone right away, and it 
was hopeless to try and follow him. We then went to recover 
the beast we had left for dead, and to my utter disgust found that 
it was a luckless hind. Half her face and one eye were carried 
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away—she had been looking straight towards us when | fired— 
but in spite of that she came round when we laid hold of her, 
broke away, galloped down the slope and fell over a precipice 
into the boulder-strewn bed of a small stream 500 feet below, 
where we found her lying in the water, stone dead. I felt very 
much disgusted with myself, having begun by doing two things 
no sportsman should do—killed a hind, and allowed a wounded 
animal to escape to fall a prey to a leopard or die by inches of 
its wound. We made a long round and sighted two more lots 
of burrel, but could not get a fair shot. I was dead beat when 
we made our next camp at 4 P.M., after some stiff climbing in 
snow and hail, and could not eat my dinner. By a com- 
parison of aneroids and calculations with Nigretti’s Himalayan 
scale we made out the elevation of our camp to be 14,600 
feet. 

The next day I did better and brought back to camp a fine 
buck about eight yearsold. The following is the record in my 
diary written the same evening : 

‘ Friday, October 4.—1 have had a hard day’s work, getting 
up to 17,000 feet or more on one of the big shoulders of the 
Bunderpunch. There was not much snow and ice, though I 


was above and looked down on one of the big glaciers. We 
had a lot of rock climbing and walking over huge stones, which 
appeared to have been pitched about promiscuously. Judging 
from the dung there should be a good many red bears about. 


From time to time I saw “little footprints in the snow,” and, 
from the size and the fact of their being solitary, my shikari 
drew the conclusion that an old buck had gone ahead. We 
saw nothing, however, until 3.30 P.M., when as we came Over a 
spur my shikari sighted our gentleman. A few flakes of frozen 
snow were falling, but not enough to prevent my seeing the 
fine spread of his horns as he faced me, standing between two 
rocks on the other side of a gorge about 300 yards across. A 
stalk appeared impracticable from the nature of the ground, 
so, though I had resolved after yesterday’s experience never to 
pull a trigger again at more than 120 to 150 yards, I could not 
resist the temptation to try and secure so finea head. _I climbed 
into a little nest on the spur where I could lie prone, partly 
concealed in the tufty grass. My shikari handed me my rifle 
and I took a steady aim and fired. I saw nothing for some 
minutes, when my men spotted our quarry going slowly up the 
precipice, keeping as much as possible behind the rocks, evidently 
hard hit. I fired a couple of ineffectual shots, and we 
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started off to follow him up. It took us over half an hour 
going our best pace to get down and up the intervening 
chasm. One of my gun-carriers disappeared through a rotten 
ice-bridge, but emerged safe and sound; my shikari, who was 
holding my hand and helping me in a difficult place, lost his 
footing and would have gone down, but that I happened to have 
a firm footing at the moment and was able to take the strain ; 
and I had a few falls myself. Eventually we got across and 
saw our burrel on a ledge 50 yards above us. I gave him 


RETURN TO CAMP WITH EIGHT-YEAR BURREL 


a hollow-nosed bullet in the ribs which knocked a big hole in 
his side, but he still kept on his feet, so I gave him another in 
the neck, which I afterwards found had dislocated a vertebra. 
Then the game old buck fell and went bounding down the 
precipice about forty to fifty feet at a time and always appeared 
to strike on the rocks with his horns. I was in an agony of 
fear that his head would be knocked to pieces, but when we 
got down to him we found that it was practically uninjured. 
He must have turned round just as I fired my first shot, as 
my bullet passed through both haunches near the hip joint. 
We were not very far from camp, and got help to fetch him 
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down. My friend photographed him with a group of the men 
when we arrived. His measurements were, length of horn 234 
inches, circumference 114 inches, From the marks on his 
horns his age was estimated at about eight years. Every coolie 
when I came in touched my feet and said, “Salaam Sahib!” I 
don’t know whether this was so much a tribute to my prowess 
as a shikari as a request to be allowed to participate in the 
feast to come. When the carcase was skinned it was as much 
as I could do to secure the saddle, kidneys and liver for myself. 
The rest disappeared more quickly than if a flock of vultures 
had settled on it.’ 

The next day the weather was too bad for anything. 
Heavy mists drifted about, and a good deal of snow fell. We 
took some constitutionals, and stamped to keep our feet warm. 
The following day was bright and clear, and I made an early 
start to do the range to the east. Hitherto I had confined my 
attentions to the western one. Half way up we saw a burrel 
doing sentinel on a peak which, for the time being, formed the 
sky-line. It took us some while to stalk him, and when we got 
there he was nowhere to be seen. Further up we saw a male 
and three females on a ridge against the sky. They were a 
long way off, and we couldn’t get there unperceived, so we sat 
and watched them. When, after a further climb, we were 
nearing the summit we sighted a fine male, standing by a rock 
facing us about three-quarters of a mile away. I don’t suppose 
he could see us, as the hill-men say that such animals have not 
very long sight. After a good look through the glasses we 
started to stalk him. Of course we had to go down and up. 
We had to cross some rather steep shale landslips which I didn’t 
like, but nothing else that presented any special difficulty. 
After about an hour’s work we got into position and peeped 
over, but saw nothing. We moved on, and suddenly a herd of 
about a dozen burrel emerged from a hollow some 120 yards 
away, where they had been grazing. There was only one good 
head amongst them, that of the burrel we had seen on guard. 
As the herd cantered up the slope his female body-guard com- 
pletely surrounded him, so that only his head was visible. He 
soon drew ahead, however, sufficiently to expose a short fore- 
quarter, and I tried a shot at the shoulder, but to my disgust 
dropped the doe, covering him dead with a bullet through her 
long neck which partly concealed his shoulder. That cleared the 
male, and as he went up the hill he stopped a moment to look 
back, and I took advantage of it to put a bullet low down in 
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his flank from the right rear and below him. The shikari said he 
couldn’t go far, so we did not race. We tracked him for some 
distance by the blood, then lost all trace of him. My shikari 
declared he must have gone down the hill, as he was too hard hit 
to go up. After nearly an hour’s fruitless search we sat down 
for a rest and smoke. Presently I noticed a kite come from a 
distance and wheel below us, and drew the shikari’s attention to 
it: then two ravens appeared on the scene, and my gun carrier, 
a goat-herd with phenomenal eyesight, spotted the object of our 
search half a mile away. I could distinctly see him through my 
glasses lying there, butting at the ravens. He was game to the 
end, and after my men got hold of him broke away and did 
another quarter down the steep incline. I had done enough for 
one day, so as the chase had brought us back within about a mile 
of the camp, I blew my whistle for assistance and was home by 
three in the afternoon. My comrade who had just returned from 
cutting steps with his ice-axe in the home glacier, which is his 
favourite occupation when I ain away shooting, took a photograph 
of us as we came in. He had had a fall, and barked his hands 
whilst photographing the glacier. The burrel was a fine young 
animal, four years of age. He stood 33 inches at the shoulder, 
and his horns were 174 inches in length and 114 inches in 
circumference. The ‘Salaam Sahib’ and scramble for ‘ prime 
cuts’ were repeated, and I gave the shikari a haunch to send to 
his family at Kharsali. We had a haunch of my first kill for 
dinner that night, and found it to be most excellent mountain 
mutton and not at all ‘goaty’ in flavour. Being a bit of a 
gourmet, I had taken a large tin of red currant jelly amongst 
my stores, and we thoroughly enjoyed our meal. 

We crossed the range to the east the next day, and camped 
in the valley.. I made a défour with the shikaris, but had no 
sport. I saw what I took to be a Paradoxurus in the distance 
through my glasses. Near the top of the ridge edelweiss was 
growing in profusion. I gathered some and gave it to my 
shikari to carry. When we arrived in camp I found he had 
dropped it, and brought me some gaudy red and yellow flowers 
instead, which he thought I should like better. It might be 
said after Wordsworth : 

The edelweiss on mountain grim 
A small white flower was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

The next morning, October 8, whilst I was shivering over 

my early tea with the thermometer standing at 29° F., some of 
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the men rushed into my tent with an excited ‘ Bhalu, Sahib !’ 
I caught up my rifle and cartridges and was just in time to get 
a long shot across the gorge at a black bear as he was nearing 
cover. He reared up on end apparently startled by the bullet 
striking the ground underneath him, but went his way unhurt, 
and as we had a long march to do I couldn’t afford the time 
to follow him up. In several places the ground was scratched 
up by bears. Why do they do this? A _ naturalist would 
probably say to dig for roots, or trim their nails, having no 
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manicures. The simplest explanation of natural phenomena is 
often the true one, and I am inclined to think that the bear 
sometimes finds life rather dull, and when he gets tired of 
scratching himself and grumbling to pass the time, he scratches 
the ground. 

Striking camp we next set out in a southerly direction 
for the tahr ground, the Kharsali shikari acting as guide. We 
camped that night in a lovely spot by a mountain tarn known 
as Dodi Talao. Serow appeared to be plentiful on the hills 
overlooking the lake, but the serow is an elusive beast some- 
what nocturnal in his habits, and I did not even sight one. 
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We saw some bright-plumaged onal pheasants on the 
way, not unlike small peacocks in their green and blue 
plumage. I might have potted them but could not get a 
flying shot, though my coolies beat some of the copses for 
me. After this we got lost in the jungle and had a very trying 
time. We often had to cut our way through, and our coolies 
ran out of supplies and had nothing to eat. I gave them nearly 
all my flour and sugar asa stop gap. We reached Ahgoora 
on October 12. A couple of villagers with a dog met us some 
way out and conducted us to the village. The dog kept running 
round and stopping to count our coolies as they passed. These 
dogs are very like collies in appearance, and very intelligent 
and trustworthy. I have seen herds of cattle grazing in the 
mountains far from a village with only a dog in charge, and I 
was told that it is quite a common thing to send cattle out for 
the whole day in charge of a dog. Every dog wears a large 
“jam-pot” iron collar to protect him from leopards, which 
almost invariably seize a dog by the neck. When their teeth 
close on a circlet of iron they let go and make tracks to consult 
the dentist. 

At Ahgoora we discharged the Kharsali shikari and coolies 
and engaged Uttamoo and his men. After taking in supplies 
we made a long up-hill march into the tahr country. I believe 
we climbed about 5000 feet that march, though the gradient 
was not very steep most of the way. After our arrival, as soon 
as my tent was pitched I got between blankets to have a rest. 
But Uttamoo came in and said we might find a tahr, or jz/a as 
he called it, at no great distance from the camp. So I put on 
my boots and went with him some way down a steep ravine, 
where we waited and watched. As dusk came on Uttamoo, 
who has wonderful sight, saw an old male tahr coming up from 
below. After a time I saw him myself, looking as black as a 
Stinkipore crow, and blackness in a tahr is supposed to be the 
characteristic of an old male. He entered a small copse about 
150 yards away, and apparently went to bed there. Uttamoo 
said that we could do nothing that night, but that if we tried 
at 4 A.M. we should be sure to catch him when he got up in 
the morning. The result of this was that I woke up every 
half-hour through the night and looked at my watch. . At four 
to the tick I got up, had some hot cocoa and called the shi- 
karis. Then they said that we could do nothing till the break 
of dawn, which would not be for another hour or more. 
Eventually, we slithered down the hill-side and took up a 
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position on a spur 120 yards from the place we had left the tahr 
overnight ; there was light enough to see to shoot. The dawn 
was breaking. A bird chirruped, a hen pheasant clucked, and 
Nature was awake. My limbs grew stiff waiting expectantly on 
the frozen grass, but Tahr Sahib came not forth to be slaugh- 
tered. It was evident that he had eluded us. 

After breakfast we moved on about five miles away, and 
I had just dozed off to make up with forty winks for my dis- 
turbed night, when Uttamoo woke me and took me out. 
We only went about two miles in distance, but such a course 
as I have never experienced before. I can quite appreciate the 
story told in Badminton in connection with tahr shooting, of a 
sportsman and his two shikaris hanging on by a single blade of 
grass while crossing a difficult bit. The worst of it was that 
the nails had come out of my boots and I could get no grip 
with my feet, so had to depend more on the tufts of grass than 
I should otherwise have done. Uttamoo left me in a rocky nest 
commanding a deep ravine, and went off to scout. That man 
gets about over the difficult places with an ease and agility 
hardly equalled by anything less acrobatic than a tahr. Dur- 
ing his absence Budroo, my man of all work, who helped in 
the kitchen, waited at table, made my bed and did various other 
duties, and was at the same time a keen shikari, sighted two 
tahr on a narrow ledge against a rock on the opposite side of 
the gorge, which I estimated at 250 yards away. It took me 
some time to sight them with my glasses, but when I did I saw 
that one was black and the other a dark fawn colour. I found 
great difficulty in getting a sight on the black goat, which was | 
in the shade with a background of dark rock, and the setting 
sun coming over the ridge above him straight into my eyes. I 
had reversible foresights, one black and the other white, a most 
useful invention, and at last I got on him and fired, though I 
had not much expectation of hitting the mark. However, the 
tahr came tumbling and rolling down the precipice, and was 
sighted down below about ten minutes later, slowly propelling 
himself with his hind legs, both fore legs apparently being 
broken at the elbow. I fired a shot or two, but it was so dark I 
could hardly see him, and missed. I left my men to recover 
him, as I wished to get over some part of the return journey 
before it was quite dark. It was pitch dark before we got half 
way, and there was no moon or lantern. I shall not forget 
that climb in a hurry. Tahr shooting is said to be a good 
nerve tonic, and I am bound to confess that I was not free 
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from anxiety when I had to traverse those precipices in pitch 
darkness with nailless boots. Uttamoo arrived about half an 
hour after me and said that they got up to the tahr, a fine male 
with a good head, but it managed to scramble away. The 
following morning was taken up with a fruitless search for 
the lost goat, and in the afternoon we tried another ridge, 
but though we negotiated some promising country we saw 
nothing but nannies, 

After this there is not much to record. A day and a half 
brought us to the junction of the Bhinsi and Bhagairathi 
rivers at Barahath. Here I tried to entice the mahseer 
with flying spoon, phantom, paste and even with crusty 
pieces of maccaroni au gratin, the remains of the previous 
night’s dinner: this makes a nice cheesy worm that should 
prove attractive to a fish. But the water was very cold, and I 
believe that the regal mahseer, like Government, had left the 
hills and gone down to the plains on the approach of the cold 
weather. Whilst 1 was fishing a young bear came and watched 
me from the opposite bank—a comical little chap, with legs too 
big for his body. He was too far off to throw a line to, or I 
might have had the unique experience of playing a bear with 
a salmon rod. If ever I dine ata fisherman’s club and the 
yarns of the members begin to exceed all reasonable limits of 
probability, I fear the story of my playing a full-grown bear for 
six hours by the sun-dial with rod and line will develop and 
take shape. 

After this I was laid up for a couple of days with fever, 
probably contracted in the jungly valley which we had 
traversed, but three days more took us back to Mussoori by 
the new road within the period of my leave of absence. I 
reckoned that we had travelled 300 miles in thirty-three 
days. 

The following record of my weight will show that sport 
in Tehri-Garwhal is not obtained without working for it : 

Usual weight about . 1st. 10 lbs. 


Weight before starting . .  Iost. 12 lbs. 
Weight on return (before lunch) é g st. 11 lbs, 
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A ROUGH DAY ON THE NORTH SEA 


BY MAGDALEN GILBERT 


No less an authority than Solomon declared that: ‘There be 
three things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four, 
which | know not: the way of an eagle in the air; the 
way of a serpent upon a rock ; the way of a ship in the midst 
of the sea; and the way of a man with a maid ;’ and, surely, 
of the four ‘the way of a ship in the midst of the sea’ is the 
most wonderful. A ship, even one of the mighty ocean grey- 
hounds, is a small thing in comparison with the great mother ; 
and when one sees the frail cockle-shells which brave in safety 
the wildest weather at times, one trembles at man’s temerity. 
And yet what is there more delightful either than swinging 
dreamily along, under summer skies, over a sea tinted to the 
deepest sapphire, every sense lulled to a delicious quiescence, 
dreading the awakening from a dream the lotos-eaters might 
have envied one ; or else scudding over an angry, white-crested 
sea, under leaden skies, every fibre braced and alert, while the 
boat quivers through all her timbers; the sharp, north-east 
wind, laden with spray, whistles through the rigging, and stings 
one’s lips and cheek with his fierce salt kiss? Oh, on a day 
like that it is worth ten years of life to be out on the open sea! 

There is a little seaside town, somewhere between the 
Tyne and the Nore, where I have stayed now for years, 
and many a rough-and-tumble sail have I enjoyed from its 
quaint oldshores. A very favourite trip is out to a neighbouring 
lightship, and one which I have several times accomplished. The 
men on board are always delighted to see visitors, more 
especially as they are generally accompanied by papers, 
vegetables, etc., which tokens from the outer world are hailed 
with great satisfaction. 

One day in particular a large party, of which I was one, 
had decided to spend a day on the sea and visit the lightship, 
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to which end a handy little yawl, about 20 ft. long, easily 
handled by a man and a boy, had been bespoken. It had been 
blowing hard the previous night, but towards morning the wind 
had abated somewhat, yet, at nine o’clock, the sea was so 
troubled and the sky so clouded that it was deemed advisable 
to interview the boatman and ascertain if he thought it safe 
to carry out our programme. He, however, was chieerily 
contemptuous, remarking that the motion on board would be 
hardly perceptible ; so that matter was settled in a way 
satisfactory to most of us. At eleven o’clock we were all 
assembled at the landing-stage, wearing winter coats for the 
most part, as the day was bitterly cold. A small boat was 
waiting to convey us to the Vzola, which was lying about fifty 
yards out, pitching in a manner that did not entirely corroborate 
the boatman’s assurance of no motion. Two journeys the little 
boat made before we were all aboard, and then, with a splash 
and a rattle, up came the anchor, and the )’7o/a sprang forward 
under taut canvas with a bound that reminded me of a spirited 
horse impatient of the curb, and headed for the open sea, 
heeling over at an angle which made it necessary for some of 
the party to change their seats for the opposite side. 

The sun, after a struggle with the clouds, had come forth 
victorious for the time being, and as we scudded over the 
tumbling waves it was a pretty sight to note the quaint little 
higgledy-piggledy town on its red-and-white cliffs rapidly 
receding from view. There was a good deal of interest to be 
seen in the way of bird-life, for those who cared to watch it. 
Following in our wake, swooping and wheeling, were the 
pretty, graceful terns—sea-swallows and dip-ears as they are 
called—seemingly flying races with each other, calling as they 
passed and repassed ; further on, slightly to port, was a fat 
old cormorant sitting on the waves, eyeing us critically with his 
head on one side, bobbing up and down like a cork meanwhile. 
Then some one spied a sight worth seeing, namely, a skua 
chevying a gull for the sake of a fish which the latter had just 
caught and swallowed. Away went the gull, twisting and 
dodging for all the world like a naughty little street arab 
dodging a policeman ; and after him, close in his wake, followed 
the skua, backwards and forwards, round and round; the 
chase continued hot and strong for two minutes, then, alas 
for morality! strength conquered, the fish was disgorged, 
dropped and caught by the skua ere it reached the water, while 
its previous owner retired discomfited. 
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We were now rounding a big buoy that marks one of the 
dangerous shoals in which this particular arm of the sea 
abounds ; the sky had clouded over and the wind had freshened 
very considerably, and on this fresh tack the yawl began to 
pitch very much more than she had hitherto done. It was 
now that several of our party began to realise that a small boat 
on a rough sea can be slightly disagreeable unless one is 
thoroughly seasoned. My companions on either side were the 
first to turn a little pale and look a little anxious, so I waited until 
my favourite perch in the bows was vacant, its tenant by now 
being reduced to lying at the bottom of the boat, and made the 
best of my way thence, coming into violent collision with various 
individuals on the passage. The wind had risen to a gale by now, 
and it struck some of us that there was a little too much wind 
and sea to be altogether safe for a small boat like the V7o/a, 
who, staggering along under shortened sail, was groaning like 
a wounded creature as the heavy waves struck her. We seemed 
to be quite alone on the wild, tempestuous sea, for a pleasure- 
boat that had started slightly in advance of us had long since 
put back. Down in the trough of the billows one could only see 
a towering wall of grey, snow-crested water fore and aft, roofed 
in by still greyer clouds. One watched the waves coming nearer 
and nearer, gathering strength as they came, and just when one 
expected to be enveloped in a smother of foam, the Vola, with 
a shiver and a plunge, would glide up the perpendicular wall 
before her and ride on the top for a second or two, making one 
forcibly realise a sense of relief ere she slid into the great void 
beneath her. Next time we were balanced on the crest of a wave 
we saw the lightship lying about a mile from us—a blunt, squat 
vessel, with a short mast amidships, and somewhat like unto a 
boiled lobster in colour and general appearance. Her crew 
were assembled on deck, and were watching our approach with 
great interest ; they hailed us, but, in the roar of wind and 
sea, it was impossible to distinguish the words. Of course, we 
had long since abandoned the idea of boarding her ; we should 
have been stove in like an egg-shell had it been attempted ; for, 
as one man muttered, ‘we shall have our work cut out to 
round her in safety’ ; and so we had, with a vengeance! 

The man at the helm needed all his strength to keep her on 
her course ; and, with a face set and stern, he issued his orders 
to his colleague. Meanwhile, we all sat as tight as possible, 
and waited for the turn of events. I know I, for one, held my 
breath while we were coming round, for every moment it seemed 
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as though something must go. Snorting along, deep in the 
sea One moment, the next almost standing on end as it seemed 
to us, every rope strained to its utmost, and the water pouring 
in on all sides, the Vzo/a still held her own. We were all 
drenched through by now, but, in those moments of intense 
excitement, no one noticed it ; half-blinded by the flying spray, 
and deafened by the combined forces of wind and sea, it was 
difficult to realise anything else. For half an hour the little 
yawl struggled along, no one knowing whether her last dip 
would be really and truly the last; then, insensibly, as we 
veered slightly and ran before the wind, the force of sea and 
wind diminished, and an air of general relief seemed to settle 
over the whole company. The sun shone out after a watery 
fashion, the men lit their pipes, and the three girls, in a some- 
what tentative fashion, put themselves straight, and began to 
clamour for lunch. 

My word! we were glad of it, too, for all that pretty well 
everything was flavoured with salt. Then we passed quite 
close by a regular ocean tramp—a tramp of the trampiest, as 
some one said. She was wallowing heavily in the seas, sending 
forth clouds of dense black smoke, making a blot on the blue- 
and-grey seascape. Lying low in the water, she seemed to 
carry a heavy cargo, and was bound for one of the Baltic ports. 
Not a pretty sight, certainly, but, for all that, she interested me 
deeply. Two or three brown-sailed fishing boats next claimed 
attention, cutting along under close-reefed canvas at a goodly 
rate, for the wind was still blowing three-quarters of a gale. 
We soon left them behind, however, and, when about two 
miles from home, the V7o/a arrested all attention by very nearly 
grounding on a bank. The tide was dropping rapidly, but the 
boatman thought there would be sufficient water to carry her 
over. As she was sticking by the stern, we migrated to the 
bows, and, aiter bucking and plunging and scraping in an 
undecided manner for some minutes, she suddenly slipped away 
into deep water, much to every one’s relief, for we had no desire 
to be left stranded for another nine hours. 

We reached home at last, with no other adventure, wet, 
hungry, two hours behind time, but uncommonly glad to be 
there at all, for more than once we had seemed to be as close to 
the further shore whence no one returneth as it was possible 
to be. 
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MEET OF COTSWOLD HOUNDS AT THE GREENWAY, NEAR CHELTENHAM 


A RAMBLE WITH FOXHOUNDS 


BY J. LENNOX 


THE Meet has for frame a park-like field, stately with lordly 
elms ; as background, a sunk haw-haw and green lawns, and the 
old grey-gabled house. It is a tempting place at which to 
linger ; but as we are on foot we push on up the hill, to be 
ready to receive hounds when, presently, they shall follow up 
the same steep narrow bridle-path. A few crisp brown leaves 
still cling to the branches which brush across us; the long 
grass swishing our feet is still wet and glistening from the chill 
finger of the morning frost ; spangled cobwebs stretch, delicate 
criss-cross barriers, from side to side. It is a sharp pull up. 
At last we reach the summit of the spur we are climbing, and 
we look down on the sun-touched mist of the vale beneath. 
Here, on the hill-tops, Phoebus has nearly kissed away the 
tears of the morning ; the air is dry, crisp and still. Below, 
with the mists and vapours, are left the hedgerows and elm 
trees ; we are among the stone-walls—mostly nice negotiable 
ones—and spreading oaks and beeches. 

We have not long to wait, just sufficient to get our wind, 
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when huntsman and hounds emerge on the hill-top. A spinney 
close by is drawn, but no fox is to be found, and a move 
is made along the hill’s edge to the next cover. Hark! Gone 
away! is sounded. The dappled beauties are out, racing 
across the light plough. If the pace holds it will take some 
riding to keep near them. The pick of the hunt are over the 
jagged-topped wall, well away in their wake. So is one 
riderless horse who has apparently ‘bitted his bit, that his 
rider should sit somewhere else ere the close of the day ;’ with 
head up, and flying reins and stirrups, he shows bravely what 
he can do when rid of the ‘ biped thing’ which so lately sat on 
his back. The ruck, after the manner of rucks, is cramming, 
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squeezing, and ‘come-upping’ in gateway and gap. Luckily 
for them—and for us—scent fails on the grass; we catch 
hounds at fault a few fields farther on. A long, slow cast 
and they get the line—away they go again, this time out of 
sight and hearing. 

Philosophically we find sunny seats upon a wall. Old Time 
reveals all things : to the patient, to him who trusts the Grey- 
beard’s courtesy, he, sometimes, will even bring back hounds. 

To the lover of the country an hour more or less spent on 
a sun-warmed wall is no such great weariness of life. We are 
in the middle of the open country ; the cloud-flecked sky dips 
caressingly to mother-earth on every side; brick and mortar 
is as if it were not. A perfect stillness has fallen on the world, 
so still is it that a small yellow weasel comes out to gambol 
gracefully almost under our feet, until an incautious movement 
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sends him gliding swiftly to safe harbourage. A brown owl, 
restless and uneasy, flits heavily from a neighbouring tree 
almost into our faces. Rabbits come out to play by the 
hundred. Over the plough a hawk rests, a speck in mid-air. 
Patient red-and-white oxen are turning up the fallow below—- 
for on our hills the picturesque old-time team yet lingers. In 
my childhood long strings of beeves laboured on the stiff clay 
of the vale, but from there they have passed. For their sakc, 
too, a day on the hills delights me. Were I an artist-—if | 
could commission to paint---that would be a chosen subject, 


THE COTSWOLD VALE FROM COOPER'S HILL 


the oxen at the plough, the bent figure at the stilts, the up- 
turned brown soil, the grey walls, the short, springy, grey-green 
turf of upland and flat ; the brown, leafless trees, and catkin- 
hung nut-bushes. If only the smell of the fields—the smell 
beloved of Esau—were paintable with it ! 

Hark! In the distance rings the music of the hounds. 
They are running hard. It dies away, to break out again, 
more distant, then nearer. They must be running like smoke. 
Look! from the corner of the wood to the right breaks the 
hunted fox. Quite fresh, without unseemly hurry, he swings 
along with easy strides across the big open field, straight before 
us—a grand old dog-fox, carrying a fine white tip to his brush. 
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We are on our feet, silently watching that sinuous, red streak 
of cunning pluck; so is a fustian-cladl brother, who has also 
been biding his time in the sun. His rough-hewn face is 
aglow with excitement as he stands w'th us watching Reynard 
steal across the field, top the wall,. and disappear over the 
upland beyond. The hounds are out of the wood now, they 
crowd on to the line and cross the field like a picture. No one 
is with them, for the moment we have the sport to ourselves— 
we are more in it than the Hunt proper. ‘He will make fur 
Cowton, fur sure, if he bean’t turned,’ opines the fustian one. 
So we jog forward, dispensing information as we go, to the 
belated Hunt. Alas! Reynard is turned; he doubles back 
among the rocks and rabbit-holes of the quarries. Our lynx- 
eyed fustian friend points a dirty, broken-nailed finger, ‘there 
he be !—under ’em ’ollies!’ There, sure enough, we see him 
slinking. He is too ’cute ; among the quarries and broken 
unrideable ground he saves his brush. 

The hounds are taken back to the wood. We wait in a 
quiet corner, beside an overgrown pool, where the sun yet 
penetrates warmly through the unclothed branches. The bushes 
are alive with the gay tom-tit, dozens of them. Happy little 
chaps! balls of blue-and-yellow, apparently untroubled with 
blood to the head, they tumble around, chattering ceaselessly — 
they dip down into the water, and up again to shake their 
small persons before another dive, for all the world like light- 
hearted schoolboys bathing. Then they take sudden flight, 
a cloud of undulating blue ; for a magpie has given a warning 
scream, an agitated jay flies from the tree-top. A second later 
we hear hounds whimpering, nearing us in the depths of the 
wood. But nothing results. They draw on to other covers ; 
we follow, but the god of sport goes not with us. When the 
shadows are stretching long on the ground we face round for 
home. 

On our return tramp we meet the tired oxen trudging, with 
low-hung heads, stablewards, for another day of labour is 
nearing its evening-tide ; the sun hangs low as we reach the hill’s 
edge ; the woods behind stand out bronze under a red reflection. 
The hounds pass us, jogging back. ‘A muddling day,’ says the 
huntsman. A muddling day! Yes, Yet not a wholly unsatis- 
factory one to the rider of Shanks’s-mare. 
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WORDS ON THE SNIPE 


BY L. H..DE VISME SHAW 


SMALL wonder is it that a bird owning such a prominent feature 
as the snipe’s beak should have taken its name from the feature 
in question. Most of the European languages—if not all of 
them : I am writing without means of reference at hand—have 
endowed the snipe with an appellative based upon the eminent 
character of his bill—z.g., the French decassine, from bec ; 
the Portuguese warseja, from nariz; the German schnepfe, 
from schneppen—the last being the prime root of, or having 
perhaps a common prime root with, our own word snipe or 
snite. 

Our modernised form of the word, pure Anglo-Saxon, is 
snout. On account of the conspicuousnes of its snite, or snout, 
the bird became known asthe snite. Later, the t was gradually 
superseded by the p, but the supersession did not become entire 
till comparatively recent times. It has been said that even less © 
than a century ago the early form of the word, snite, was used 
by the rustics in certain partsof England. Lydgate, the Suffolk 
poet, wrote, soon after Chaucer's time ; 
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All one to thee a falcon and a kyghte, 
As good an owl as a popingaye, 
A dunghill duck as dainty as a snyghte. 
Shakespeare, writing between a century and a half and two 
centuries later, adopted the more modern, spelling when he 
penned O¢hello : 


For I mine own gained knowledge should profane, 
If I should time expend with such a snipe. 


Sir John Harrington, however, contemporary with Shakespeare, 
used the older form. He says in his ‘ Epigrams’ : 


He loves your venison, snytes, quails, larks—not you. 


A very early instance of the substitution of the p for the t, 
occurs in the Household Book of the Earl of Northumberland 
for the year 1512. The book records that ‘snypes’ were 
bought at the rate of three pence a dozen. I wish I could buy 
them at three pence a dozen now! 

That bill from which the snipe takes its name is a wonderful 
organ—as striking an example as one could well find of the 
workings of Nature when evolving a means to an end. _ It 
lengthened to enable the bird to reach his food; it became 
furnished with a system of nerve-cells in order that its owner 
might know unerringly when it touched a hidden worm beneath 
the surface. The beak of the snipe well repays close examination. 
If soaked in water for a few days the outer skin may be peeled 
off. The beak itself thus laid bare, one may see how marvellous 
a structure it is. Those raised lines contain hexagonal cells ; 
the end of the bill is one cushion of nerves. Sensitive in the 
extreme it must be—an instrument of the very highest effi- 
ciency judging by the flesh the bird almost invariably carries. 
No doubt the slightest touch reveals the presence of a worm. 
The snipe does not, of course, limit his diet to worms, though 
probably their ratio to all the rest of the food he consumes is 
not less than that of ten to oney 

How odd, not to say unscientific, are some of the natural 
history notions one comes across. On my own journey through 
life I have encountered several people—certainly not fewer than 
half a dozen—who firmly believed that the snipe, to use the old 
phrase, lives on suction ; otherwise, in plain language, that the 
bird’$ food is mud. The last person to inform me that snipe 
feed on mud was the husband of a wife whose ideas, or at least 
one of them, concerning bird-life were also somewhat involved. 
Her cherry-tree, in spite of all efforts to scare the birds, was 
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being rapidly stripped of its crop, ‘The mavises and starlings 
are bad enough,’ she said to me, ‘ but there’s a great old cuckoo 
that’s worse than the whole lot of ’em put together. He’s up at 
them cherries almost before it’s light enough to see every 
morning—drat him !’ 

The snipe pairs earlier than most birds. While the mate of 
his choice is attending to that apology for a nest wherein she 
hatches her clutch, the husband amuses himself by engaging in 
his aerial serenades. I suppose it is as serenades that one must 
interpret his performances. 

This bleating-buzzing sound made by the snipe during the 
breeding season has been the subject of widest controversy. 
Possibly it will always remain more or less a controversial 
matter, for, according to my own experience, people to whom 
the question is a new one invariably want a lot of convincing 
that you even speak seriously when you assert that the drum- 
ming of that little bird up in the blue is made by the vibration 
of its wings and not by its throat; once convinced as to your 
seriousness, they say nothing more, while no doubt thinking 
a good deal. Certainly it is but natural for superficial observers 
to believe that the bird’s throat must be responsible for the 
sound, They have the peculiar notes of the landrail and the 
nightjar to support them in the belief ; the bleating of a goat 
or a lamb —the snipe is often called the heather-bleater locally, 
while in France it is known as the flying nanny-goat—bears the 
closest resemblance to the sound emitted by a drumming 
snipe. But apart from the indirect evidence offered by the 
bird itself, viz., that it ever drums save when darting down- 
wards with rapidly vibrating wings, there is the direct testimony 
of some who have heard the note of the snipe and its drumming 
at the same moment. Let me quote the Rev. ]. G. Wood: 
‘During a recent stay in the New Forest I set myself to the 
elucidation of this problem, and in company with two friends 
went towards sunset to an excellent cover near a large marsh, 
in which snipes were almost as plentiful as sparrows. From 
this post we could watch the snipes to great advantage, and 
the birds would come circling over our heads, piping and 
drumming vigorously. On several occasions, when a snipe was 
passing over us at so low an elevation that his long drooping 
beak was distinctly visible, he stopped directly over our heads 
and uttered his “ chic-a, chic-a!” simultaneously with the 
drumming, both sounds being distinctly heard at the same 
time.” The volume of sound of the drumming of a snipe is 
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not, I fancy, greater in proportion to the wing surface than 
the buzzing of certain insects: increase the area of a blue- 
bottle’s wings to that of asnipe’s, and I think you would hear 
the buzzing of the mighty blow-fly at quite as lengthy a distance 
as that at which the snipe’s drumming is audible. I say this 
because it is often argued that sound created by the wing 
vibration of a small bird could not be of such extent as that, 
beyond all doubt, aroused by the heather-bleater’s wings. I 
have estimated, while watching a snipe on the wing, that the 
drumming is to be heard at least three times as far away as the 
bird’s note, and I have also estimated that on a clear, still day 
the former sound is audible at quite half a mile. On sucha 
day when the eye may no longer follow the bird the buzzing 
still reaches the listener’s ear. 

The drumming snipe seems never to tire. Backwards and 
forwards, round and round, now up now down, so he con- 
tinues to amuse himself by the hour. The nearer he is to one, 
the more is his drumming lke the bleating of a goat or lamb ; 
the farther away, the more does it resemble an insect’s buzz or 
the vibrations of a twanged harp-string. There is an odd effect 
when conditions of atmosphere or of distance are such that the 
sound takes seconds to reach one. One sees the bird stoop 
headlong through the air, one sees him recover himself and 
speed away and upwards again, and then, but not till then, the 
buzzing created by his swoop is heard. 

The twisting of the snipe when he rises is one of the bird’s 
most prominent singularities. It may be briefly, and dog- 
matically, described thus : The bird darts a certain distance in 
a certain direction, almost invariably against the wind. Until 
the first twist, one wing—let me say the left—is held on a 
higher plane than the other. This tilting of the wings and 
body—the under surface of the left wing receiving the full force 
of the wind—curves the bird’s course slightly to the right. 
There is a lightning-like twist to the left, when the tilt of the 
bird is reversed, the under surface of the right wing coming to 
the wind and the bias of the line of flight being now towards 
the left. The following twist again reverses matters ; and so 
on, till at length the bird settles down into a straight line. I 
should like to elucidate this by means of a diagram, but it 
could not then be taken as representative of the way in which 
a snipe always flies when sprung, for the bird is erratic to a 
high degree in all things. Nor do I wish anything in this para- 
graph to be read as more than the dogmatic scribbling of an 
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individual observer endeavouring to make clear the conclusions 
of his individual observation. To continue: The object of the 
twisting of a snipe is to take all possible advantage of the force 
of the wind. He rises against the wind in order that he may 
mount the air more rapidly and more easily, for by facing the 
wind he not only has the help of the raising power of the wind 
itself but he has also—his trend being upwards—the force of 
the current as well as ordinary atmospheric resistance against 
which to play the leverage of his wings (a bird rising with the 
wind can only exercise wing energy against an atmospheric 
resistance less than that which lies at command during an 
absolute calm) ; he twists in order to add to the advantages of 
the raising power of the wind, and the increase of leverage 
provided by the resistance of the current gives further advantage 
of receiving, not actual propulsion from the wind itself asa 
tacking boat is propelled by the wind, but still appreciable 
indirect assistance in the form of a lessening of the friction of 
the cleavage of the air, effected by holding his wings at such 
an angle that there wou/d be actual propulsion were his own 
speed less or the speed of the wind greater. A question of 
degree. 

That the snipe has successfully solved the secret of how to 
put on the maximum of speed in the minimum of time is 
among the most self-evident of facts. There comes that quaint 
startling cry of his, and the same instant we see the bird dart- 
ing, twisting away with prodigious celerity. And as we look at 
that tiny speck far off against the sky, we find ourselves 
wondering how in the world the bird could have managed to 
cover such a distance in so scant a number of seconds. 

A thing of mystery is the snipe. His comings and goings 
no one can gauge. He is uncertain in every respect. Though 
his range is almost world wide, though he is, from time to 
time, a common bird in every part of our islands where bog 
or carse-land or ditch-drained country may be found ; though a 
very large quantity of ink has been slung around him by count- 
less writers ; though we watch him and study him, and think 
about him and walk after him, and shoot him—and eat him; 
though all these things be, what we really know of his private 
affairs is very little indeed. 

As far as it is possible to lay down a general rule with 
regard to the habits of so uncertain a creature, the snipe takes 
his ease in some quiet resting-place during the day and drops 
into his feeding-ground at flight time, remaining there till an 
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hour or two after daylight the next morning. I think there can 
be little doubt that the day resting-place of the snipe is often 
far removed from the spot he favours as a feeding-ground. 
Flighting birds show the greatest punctuality in starting for 
their nightly haunts. Thus the period intervening between the 
arrival of the first bird of a certain kind on the feeding-ground 
and that of the last bird of the same kind is generally a very 
brief one. The snipe here, as in so many other things, stands 
as an exception to the rule. When waiting for the flight on an 
inland marsh one sees the snipe beginning to arrive first, or one 
usually does so. Then come the plover, and then the duck. 
Roughly, one may say that the plover flight and the duck flight 
taken together last a little more than half an hour. Most of 
the snipe put in an appearance at the same time as the plover. 
Yet if one stays on one may hear at intervals an odd snipe 
coming in from the upland some time after the last mallard of 
the flight has been paddling about in his favourite dyke. These 
belated birds may have delayed their start from the place wherein 
they passed the day, or, their resting-place being no further 
away than the earlier arrivals, they may have started in fair 
time and made a halt ex route; but, for myself, 1 believe the 
tardiness of their coming is due to the birds having travelled a 
long distance. If a snipe chose to adopt for the time being a 
certain spot as a feeding-ground and another certain spot thirty 
or forty miles away as a daytime resting-place, the journeys 
backwards and forwards would be a mere triviality to a bird of 
such wing power. But, reverting to the main question, the 
snipe by no means confines himself to feeding at night. If the 
night is dark, his search for food being thereby hampered, he 
finds himself with a large appetite the following morning and 
will then feed for several hours, perhaps all day. This brings 
us to another general rule, as far as it is possible to lay one 
down: When there is a moon snipe will lie well, on account of 
having fed to repletion during the night; when there is no 
moon they are, for the opposite reason, restless and difficult to 
approach. Again, it is a general rule that the bird lies well in 
dull, heavy, unsettled weather, and badly when the weather is 
frosty and bright. But the snipe shows supreme contempt for 
all rules whatsoever. We may go out on a dull, heavy, un- 
settled morning following a moonlight night and expect the 
birds to lie like stones, whereas they prove quite unapproach- 
able. We may tell ourselves as we start witha gun on a bright, 
bracing morning after a pitchy night that all the birds we come 
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across are certain to rise out of shot, whereas they almost want 
kicking up. 

Let me take a further plunge in search of general rules. 
About October 21 foreign birds—from lands farther north— 
begin to reach us and scatter themselves over the country. 
But they may delay their advent till weeks after this date. 
Sometimes they arrive in very large numbers ; sometimes their 
numbers are so few that one is almost inclined to doubt whether 
there are really any foreign birds in the country at all. Dur- 
ing open weather they—of course, I am speaking of the home- 
bred birds too—are to be found feeding on any piece of marsh 
or low-lying land. To attract snipe the soil must have worms 
near the surface, it must be soft enough for those long bills to 
probe it without difficulty, and there must be water close at 
hand wherein the birds can at frequent intervals cleanse their 
beaks from the dried earth or mud with which they soon become 
encrusted. Thus till there comes frost sufficiently hard to 
render the surface proof against the bird’s borings. Then it is 
that the snipe finds himself driven to confine his attention to 
the margins of streams or springs, or to any ponds, or ditches, 
or drains where unfrozen soil exists. In root fields, too, one 
may find him when the sun has gained power enough to thaw 
the rime on the leaves and the warmed tricklings have in turn 
softened the earth round the root. Should the frost increase 
most of the birds quickly wing themselves away towards the 
equator. Some stay on till the bitter end, becoming mere living 
skeletons before they throw up the sponge and follow their 
fellows. When the weather opens, the birds once more 
appear, but one does not ever, I think, see then: again in any- 
thing like abundance till the time of the next autumn flight. 

All the many other uncertainties of the snipe are of mild 
moment compared with the great uncertainty as to whether or 
not he will be in evidence when the gunner goes to look for 
him. Some day, perhaps, clear whys and wherefores of the 
bird’s movements will come to be written; at present they 
baffle all observers. To-day the snipe are here, to-morrow they 
are gone, and in a day or two they may be back again. Often 
we can trace the cause of their peregrinations to the weather, 
but often we cannot in any way do so; we search vainly for 
substantial grounds on which to found a law. The same 
weather continuing, snipe at a given time are about in swarms, 
and twenty-four hours afterwards you may walk all day and 
not see a bird, Why do they go—-and where do they go? 
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We cannot attribute their coming and going to mere caprice, 
as we could in the case of a single bird or a wisp; some 
common cause affects them all. There is one general rule—a 
rule with plenty of exceptions, however—applying to the move- 
ments of snipe : When the wind lies between north and south- 
east one finds plenty of birds; when it shifts to a milder 
quarter the birds disappear. As this rule appears to have 
effect in the whole of England, one seems forced to the con- 
clusion that the snipe in winter time is a constantly migratory 
bird, his migrations being governed first—and mainly—by 
the direction of the wind (upon which so often hinges the 
question as to whether or not there is an abundant food-supply 
open in our country) ; and secondly—this may only apply to 
his movements from one home district to another—by some 
cause the nature of which we cannot fathom, that is, the cause 
which impels the birds to shift their quarters while wind and 
weather remain unchanged. In saying all this, I do not wish 
it to be supposed that I am confusing the real with the apparent 
as it is possible to confuse them under fugitive observation of 
the snipe’s movements. Some districts—I am writing within 
touch of one of them—carry a certain head of snipe from year’s 
end to year’s end, through all conditions of weather except a 
prolonged frost. When frost first comes there is a sudden 
concentration of these birds in the least affected portions of a 
district—the warmer marshes, and so on—and the sudden con- 
centration, as suddenly discontinued when their regular feeding- 
grounds are again open, has all the appearance of a sudden 
influx of a large body of strangers. 

Amid the tangle of uncertainties in which the snipe is 
involved, it is pleasing to be able to pitch upon one certainty— 
or almost a certainty, and that rather an odd one. In every 
haunt of the bird there is always some particular spot—some 
bend in some small stream, some hollow in the sedge, some 
few yards of some dyke—-where a snipe will nearly always be 
found if there are any birds about at all. These particular 
spots afford particular food-attractions no doubt. How the 
birds manage to detect them so unerringly is a matter of con- 
siderable mystery. One is in the habit of walking over a 
certain stretch of marsh, and therefore one knows every yard 
of it well. This being so, one can confidently say: ‘If the 
snipe are here, IJ shall find a bird in that spot, and in that, and 
in that—and if I don’t find them there, it is unlikely that I 
shall see more than a stray bird or two the whole time I am 
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out.’ In one of these particular spots a snipe may nearly 
always be found while the birds remain in the locality ; no 
sooner have you killed one than its place is taken by another. 

Snipe vary greatly in weight, and also in the shade of their 
plumage. Referring to Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey in the 
Badminton Library, I find recorded a difference as great as five 
ounces in the weight of birds—the higher weight eight ounces, 
the lower three ; at one extreme a snipe as heavy as a small 
woodcock, at the other a bird of but a third greater weight than 
a jack. I think few snipe shooters can have failed to notice 
the occasional large difference in the average size of birds 
killed in the same district. At one time they may be all very 
big birds ; at another they may be all very small. There can 
be little doubt that these different sized batches of snipe are 
migrants from different parts of the world; one lot, for 
instance, may have come from Holland, another lot from 
Sweden. 

Words on the snipe would be incomplete without mention, 
however brief, of the jack, for wherever in winter—the jack 
prefers to spend his summer in higher latitudes than ours—we 
find the full snipe, his minute congener is certain to crop up 
more or less frequently. It is the height of the jack’s ambition 
to sleep all day and stuff himself all night. His diet, unlike that 
of the full snipe, is partly vegetarian, and probably almost 
wholly vegetarian during a long frost, for throughout such a 
period, when the full—or rather empty—snipe are mere bags 
‘of bones, the jack remains as fat as butter. I have yet to hear 
of the bagging of a jack-snipe minus fat. The jack is even more 
‘constant than the full snipe to a particular spot. One jack 
sometimes lasts a sportsman a long time ; however often he 


_ may be put up and shot at, he is back again directly he has had 


a nice long nap. Jack-snipe shooting is a thing by itself—a 
thing apart from all other things whatsoever. You find the 
jack asleep; you almost tread on him, and he wakes with a 
start and flies. Giving him what you think sufficient law you 
pull the trigger. But you don’t kill him, oh! no, because the 
law you gave him was just a little bit too much and the pattern 
wasn’t thick enough. You plaster in the second charge fever- 
ishly. The jack goes on without turning a hair. He flies a 
hundred and fifty yards and drops into the rushes in a dyke, 
and falls asleep the moment he touches the ground. You re- 
load and hurry to the spot and say ‘Sh-h-h’ and make all 
sorts of noises. The jack sleeps on. Next you begin heaving 
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clods into the rushes. You heave clods for several minutes. 
At last one of the clods falls very close to the jack, and again 
he wakes with a start and takes wing. You give him what you 
think a little less law than before. The law is too much, how- 
ever ; the bird escapes both charges. He drops into another 
lot of rushes in the next dyke and slumbers soundly once more. 
You follow on. History repeats itself : you make more noises 
and heave more clods. There are two possibilities before you : 
either, after you have heaved clods and made noises for half an 
hour or so, the jack yet once again wakes and flies and, your 
wool being pretty well up by this time, you let him have it at 
about twelve yards and cut him to ribbons, or else you have to 
give the matter up as a bad job. In the latter case you are 
wont to assume that one of the clods has killed hira. 
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A DEVON STREAM 


BY W. PAYNE COLLIER 


To say that any one of the many streams which have their birth- 
place in the centre of Dartmoor, whence they flow to all points 
of the compass, was more beautiful than another would perhaps 
be invidious. Each, however, has its distinctive character, not- 
withstanding that the country through which it runs naturally 
has a certain resemblance; though all are born in nakedness— 
that is, on the bare moor—they gradually gather their gar- 
ments of verdure as they flow downwards, and eventually empty 
into the sea. 

It has often occurred to me—and perhaps to others—that 
few of nature’s creations represent more truly the journey of 
human life than our Devon streams. Breaking from their mother 
—the earth—they creep before they crawl, just like a child ; but 
soon meet with some slight falls. As they grow in strength, 
however, they reach more troubled rapids, as does the school-boy. 
Then come more heavy falls, which, however, are softened by pools 
in which is found relief, as when we enter into the mysteries of 
the ‘ grand passion’ ; but, never stopping in their course, onward 
they proceed, now rushing, now resting, until in the end they are 
thrown into the sea, which may easily be likened unto death. 
The difference only being, as Lord Avebury says of nature, 
rivers ‘need not consider time ; has not it eternity to work in ?’ 
or, rather, in this case to flow in. However, my reason in selecting 
the Avon to illustrate their beauty is that I have known it, from 
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its source to its mouth, for many years, and, as Longfellow says 
in his sonnet on ‘ Two Rivers’ : 


Thoughts, like a loud and sudden rush of wings, 
Regrets and recollections of things past, 

With hints and prophecies of things to be, 

And inspirations, which, could they be things, 
And stay with us, and we could hold them fast, 
Were our good angels—these I owe to thee. 


The Avon has its birthplace on Dartmoor under Tor Hill, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE AVON 
Photograph by W. R. Gay, South Brent, Devon 


and aiter a course of twelve miles falls into the sea at a place called 
Bantham, which lies a little west of Bolt Tail in Bigbury Bay. 

Though Lord Avebury, to whom I referred just now, has said 
in his interesting book, ‘ The Scenery of England,’ that many of 
our rivers have robbed one another, I do not think any criminal 
offence of this kind has been permitted in the streams of this 
county. Notwithstanding that they all rise close to one another 
in the wild expanse of the moor, they have their iron—or, 
rather, granite—bound courses, and this has made walls through 
which it is impossible to break. 

The river, however, after flowing down through Hunticombe 
Warren, first runs over a rugged boulder-strewn course, which 
is illustrated by the photograph; but by degrees, as we reach 
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lower down, trees spring into existence, and when we come to 
Shipley Bridge the whole scenery is changed from the barren 


FALLS ABOVE SHIPLEY 


Photograph by W. R. Gay, South Brent, Devon 


waste into a well-timbered country, the trees overhanging the 
river making many a pleasing vista, the beauty of which it is 
impossible to paint in words, but is exhibited most truly by 
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photography. As with all streams, it is helped in its volume 
by occasional brooks flowing in, the first being the Bala, which, as 
with the main river, is full of fairy-like dells. 

There are other matters of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Shipley which call for mention. First are the ‘hut circles,’ 
as are archeologically termed the remains of the dwellings 
of the ancient Britons, and these are plentifully scattered over 
the district. But more interesting from a sportsman’s point 
of view is an erection of much later date, which is a large granite 


THE AVON’S COURSE NEAR SHIPLEY 


Photograth by W. R. Gay, South Brent, Devon 


pillar, on the sides of which are deeply engraved the names of 
four of the finest huntsmen Devon ever produced. Among them 
is that of Pole Carew, a progenitor of that gallant general who 
so bravely swam the river Modder when our army was making its 
successful march to Pretoria. 

Onward—as Lord Roberts moved on that occasion without 
a check—flows the Avon, through Lydia and Brent Mill Bridges, 
then hurries on its way through the Devil’s Back at Avonwick, 
and at length reaches Loddiswell Mill Bridge and New Mill, 
some mile after touching which it takes a sharp right-handed 
turn, and, passing the head weir at Aveton Gifford, flows into 
Bigbury Bay, where Borough Island is situated. 

The whole of its course, with its different changes, is most 
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picturesque, and this is brought more into evidence by the graceful 
sloping of the wood-clad hills which guard the valley through which 
the stream runs, the wonderful variations between the troubled 
water as it flows over its stony bed and the delicious silence 
of the surrounding district which cannot fail deeply to 
impress. 

The stream, though famous for its good trout-fishing, the 
greater part of which is in the hands of an Association, is also a 
well-known ‘ find’ for the otter hound. 

This may appear extraordinary to the general public, as the 


THE AVON—SHIPLEY BRIDGE 


Photograph by W. R. Gay, South Brent, Devon 


old theory was that where otters frequented no fish would be 
found ; but of late years this has been proved to be an error, the 
otter now being known to be the greatest friend the trout pre- 
server has, they destroying those inveterate poachers eels and 
frogs, which devour not only spawn but the young fry. Otter- 
hunting not only affords great excitement, but in the pauses that 
are continually occurring lend a great opportunity to admire the 
surrounding scenery. 

With all these beautiful surroundings it would be very 
strange if a sportsman, more particularly an angler, could not have 
his fill ; yet in practising his science, incidents will occur which 
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wil appear to be more than harassing, except, perhaps, to those 
whose life has been spent in following that artistic pastime. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this stream contains an abun- 
dance of beautiful trout, not only in colouring but in size, much 
above the average of other west country rivers; and, beyond this, 


THE AVON—THE DEVIL'S BACK, AVONWICK 


Photograph by W. R. Gav, South Brent, Devon 


from the month of August capital sport may be looked for with sea 
trout, if, that is to say—taking the words of another sport yet only 
once removed, 7.¢., otter-hunting—weather and water permit. 
Such times, as we know from experience, are, in our little 
island, uncertain; but one year more than others in which I 
resided in its neighbourhood I fished it pretty heavily in quest 
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of these lesser sa/mo salar. Though I had some fair days I cannot 
say my luck was unusually good as far as the actual matter of 
my catches, yet it was full of incident, one of which should be, 
I am thinking, an example to even the oldest hand. Starting at 
Topsham Bridge, which is situated in the middle section of the 
river, I soon ‘ran’ several fish, but failed to land them, not- 
withstanding that I handled them with every care possible, 
knowing full well as I do how tender is the flesh of the mouth 
when these fish first come in from the sea, which on this occasion 
I knew would be the case, as I had waited for a spate to occur 
before making my attack on what Doctor Francis Day tells 
us were originally only common or brook trout, which have now 
been led away from their former habits for some unknown cause, 
except, perhaps, having once tasted the ‘apple’ shrimp they 
could not resist the temptation to continue their rambles. Even- 
tually, however, on this occasion I captured in the day five—but it 
should have been six. 

Fishing carefully in that pool immediately opposite the water- 
bailiff's—and the head bailiff here is a water-bazliff, not merely 
a river watcher, as is the case nine times out of ten in most 
rivers, being thoroughly up to his work—cottage close under 
Hazelwood, I struck into a good fish, sending the hooks, as I 
thought, full home, though not with sufficient violence to pull them 
through the flesh, and thought I had the fish securely. As soon 
as it felt the steel—or, rather, I expect, the attachment: the 
subject as to whether fish feel or not is still a debatable matter— 
it made a ‘run’ for the far side of the stream, then leaped out of 
the water, showing for an instant a beautiful form shining 
as though clad in silver armour. 

Naturally it immediately returned to the water, and for a few 
moments lay where it had fallen. Suddenly, however, it started 
another ‘run,’ going down stream at an awful pace, making the 
reel almost shout as the line ran out, but eventually brought up 
under the bank from which I was fishing, so near, indeed, that 
it could easily have been netted, as my friend Howard, who was, 
with his usual kindness, carrying my net, proposed to do. 

I was, however, so confident that I had placed my hook fair 
and fast, and, besides, always liking to give fish fair play, I 
asked him to stay his hand and not hasten matters; but I had 
counted my chickens before they were hatched. As soon as I 
had made up my mind to continue the struggle, out ran the 
peal—all sadmo salar of the lesser kind are called ‘ peal’ in the 
west country—into the centre of the river, and then, coming 
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to the surface, began to twirl itself round and round, gradually 
increasing the speed of its movements with every turn of its 
body, at the same time ‘ backing water’ at a wonderful pace. 
This new—to me—mode of a fish’s backward progression—if 
I may use the term—was one of the greatest surprises I have ever 
received when ‘fishing, though their number is not small ; 
but my astonishment was greatly increased when suddenly my 
rod, which during this singular performance had been bent nearly 
double, straightened out, and the line hung limply on the water, 


LODDISWELL MILL BRIDGE 


Photograph by W. R. Gay, South Brent, Devon 


the fish, by its peculiar action, having freed itself from my hold. 
My disappointment was great, and all the comfort I received 
from my good old friend, who is one of those whose heart is 
as large as his frame—about forty-five inches round the chest— 
was, * There, I told you so!’ 

‘Ah!’ was my reply as soon as I recovered from my sorrow 
at being deprived of my cherished hope, ‘I suppose you would 
have done the same as the Persian did who carried the net for 
Sir Valentine Baker when fishing in the land of carpets. Instead 
of using the net as we do in England, he landed the fish with 
his hand and bashed it over the head with that instrument.’ 

However—and this ‘however’ is very important in my mind— 
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you may rest assured I never again played with ‘ fire,’ or, rather, 
fish, and ever since this mishap have always considered that a 
fish in the ‘ net’ is worth two in the water. 


THE AVON NEAR LODDISWELL 


Photograph by W. R. Gay, South Brent, Devon 


Much as scenery appeals to us a great attraction of the 
river is, of course, its beautiful trout. It is nothing extra- 
ordinary in a day’s fishing to basket five or six half-pounders 
beyond two or three dozen fish above the ordinary size of Devon 
trout, and you even need exhibit no surprise at catching a pounder 
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or two. The reason for this is not far to seek, as for some years 
the immature fish were protected, first by an order of the con- 
servators, who placed a limit of seven inches on those which 
might be retained, and secondly, when that bubble burst—that 
is when it was found they had exceeded their powers—by an 
Association which had the proper power. By this means the fish 
have had time to cut their ‘eye teeth,’ and now in the dry seasons, 
which have been the order of things for some years, it has re- 
quired most skilful manipulation to capture them. Every fly-fisher 
of experience will know that the young trout can be captured 
at any time, but as they grow older it becomes a different matter. 

The origin—I think I may call it—of the Association 
was really the coming of the railway which now connects South 
Brent on the Great Western Railway with Kingsbridge, or, 
rather, as far as the fishing is concerned, Loddiswell; and though 
it has destroyed to a certain extent the rustic beauty of thevalley 
through which the river flows, it has made it easy of approach to 
the ‘ crowd’ from the whole outlying world. 

In these circumstances it is necessary, if you would have the 
first fling at the water, to be up with the lark, if not to catch the 
early worm to catch the early fish, particularly the large fish, for 
they, as with Thames trout, rise, or, rather, feed, most punctually, 
If you see a large one feed at six o’clock in the morning you may 
be certain that it will take another meal at six in the evening. 
Knowing this full well, I began to fish one morning, not so much 
with the idea of filling my basket, but to try my luck with three or 
four big ones with whose general situation I was well acquainted. 
When you fish a river pretty often you will soon learn this, and 
though they will sometimes change their quarters, yet six times 
out of seven you will find them where you had expected. 

Arming my cast with a cock-y-bondhii, a blue hare flax 
palmer, and a blue quill, which flies I had placed among others 
in my damper box, I began to fish at the foot of Cranicombe 
orchard, and had soon landed three or four good fish ; but I was 
not content, as I knew well there was a ‘monster’ in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Leaving thewater—I had been wading—therefore, I went as far 
as the head of the next pool, into which the stream tumbled over a 
mass of rocks, and in throwing my flies I made a cast with all the 
skill I was master of ; but luck was not mine. Again, however, I 
cast, this time going a few yards further across the stream, and as 
my flies reached nearly to the end of the broken water, I saw a 
swirl. and necessarily expected a quick pluck at my flies. But 
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no; nothing touched me. Again I tried over the same place, 
letting my cast float down into the still water before I began to 
make another effort. As, however, I was about to raise my 
rod for that purpose, my eyes caught sight of a fish following 
down my tail fly as though it was carefully examining it. ‘ You’re 
a bit particular this morning!’ I said to myself, and drawing my 
flies slowly and carefully from the river so as not to create any 
‘suspicion, I at once changed my two lower flies, taking their 
place with a red hare flax palmer and an ‘ infallible,’ both of which 
stood in high estimation among the ¢/te who frequented this river. 

Then I again cast, and as they travelled down with the stream 
for some distance I began to think my selection was wrong ; but 
as they reached the edge ot the broken water suddenly up came 
a head, as quickly up came a tail, and with the same actions. 
‘Whirr !’ went the reel, showing I was fast on a heavy fish. 

But my task was not ended in a moment. Away went the 
trout, making for the far side of the river, and almost half-way 
down the pool to a place where it was well overhung with alder 
bushes, usually called waterstave ; I knowing full well that did I 
not take great care my beauty would fix itself up among the 
‘roots. However, it was a matter of ‘ pull devil, pull baker,’ 
and I at once feared that I should be beaten. Still I kept a 
level strain, but just when it seemed as though either line or rod 
must smash—the latter bent nearly double—the fish gave in, 
and gently floated down stream a few yards, where it rested, 
and I could see its lordly proportions. 

The rest, though it certainly seemed long to me, did not last ; 
giving a leap, it made off down stream, going at a great pace 
through the coming stickle, and on reaching the still water 
of the next pool tried again for the far bank. Now, however, 
I had the upper hand, and by careful manipulation and ‘ giving 
and taking’ as the case required when it would make its efforts, 
I eventually landed it. 

Its weight, though only two pounds, was, by the active life 
our Devon fish are obliged to lead to obtain their living, far out of 
proportion to its strength; and this is a fact which those who have 
not tried their skill in rough and rugged streams often seem to for- 
get. Though I have killed larger fish in Hampshire I have never 
found half the fighting power in the fish reared there as compared 
with those of Devon. 
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EARLY EXPERIENCES OF A MOTORIST 


BY E. P. WILBERFORCE 


Ir was the hot weather in August that brought the vague sugges- 
tion to a settled point. As Sophia says, ‘One must get about’ ; 
and getting about entails something to get about in, legs being 
no longer of much importance in the human economy. The 
dust was very dusty and the hills very hilly, and Sophia discovered 
that her pony’s knees were going wrong. He had come to us 
from the level roads of Norfolk, and there he had been full of 
energy and purpose, but Devonshire hills had taken all heart 
out of him. 

‘I think,’ said Sophia, as the pony recovered himself after an 
unmistakable stumble, ‘ that we will send this little beast away 
before he falls down.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘ and then——’ 

‘And then we will get a motor-car. You see it will be a lot 
cheaper in the long run.” 

I hoped so then, and I hope so still; but perhaps the car has 
not yet run long enough. 

‘It must be cheaper,’ Sophia repeated. ‘Petrol costs only——’ 
and then followed statistics showing the comparative advantage 
of the mechanically propelled vehicle over the horse-drawn. 
The idea had been simmering for some time before this, and we 
had both studied the optimistic views of the papers devoted 
to motor-cars; but Sophia is a born statistician, though weak 
in the multiplication table, and always fells me when she quotes 
figures. In the end it was settled—Sophia settled it—that I 
should write about a steam car that very night. Steam, we 
both agreed, was the power for us. 

Thus it was that the first week in September saw a man, 
with a mind as bare of all knowledge of mechanical principles 
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as a well-regulated party slate should be of all political principles, 
following with painful perplexity the lucid description of the 
various parts of a steam car as set forth by an expert armed with 
an electric lamp. The car was mine, and the expert was telling 
me all about it in the crypt of the company’s warehouse. 

I had suggested to Sophia that she should come too and pick 
up the bits that I missed, but she seemed to think that her presence 
might confuse the instructor. 

There is no incentive to courage more powerful than ignorance, 
and a few days later when the car arrived at our Devonshire 
cottage Sophia and I, with scarcely a qualm, embarked on our 
first voyage alone on a steam-engine. I had had rather less than 
half an hour’s instruction in driving—Sophia had had none— 
and when I !ook back I can only marvel at our audacity. 

‘It is quite simple,’ I said to Sophia. I had lit the fire with 
much difficulty and bad language, being still unused to burns, 
had eventually got up steam, and was feeling a little proud and 
superior in consequence. ‘ You see, all you have to do is to push 
this handle forward and the thing starts ; when you pull it back 
it stops. Here’s the brake under one foot and the bell under 
the other, and this lever to steer with.’ 

‘Yes,’ said she; ‘ but if you want to go to the right do you 
push the lever or pull it ?’ 

‘That,’ said I, ‘1 forget ; but we shall soon find out on the 
road.’ 

‘ Doubtless,’ replied Sophia ; ‘ but what are these other handles 
for?’ 

‘Oh! they are to do with the fire and the water,’ I answered 
airily. ‘I don’t exactly know what they do, but we will try 
them all presently.’ 

And so we started. The engine did exactly what was ex- 
pected of it. The bell rang merrily in response to a sympathetic 
pressure of the foot, and we sailed down the straight road towards 
the blue hills that screen us from the sea. 

We picked up quite a lot of information about the steering 
on the occasion of meeting our first waggon. We found that 
pushing the lever one way sent us into the horses, and pushing 
it the other sent us up on to the bank. That point settled— 
and the runaway waggon well out of sight—we decided that 
Sophia should try her hand at driving. 

We changed places, and with a face like a Spartan woman’s 
she grasped the throttle-lever. On we went again, our erratic 
and zigzag course pleasantly punctuated by ‘ Ohs!’ in crescendo 
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from Sophia, as she realised each moment (to forget the next) 
that the direction of our course depended on the movement of 
her left hand. 

She would have it that, by this time, I was an expert engineer, 
so whenever the chain creaked or the exhaust steam popped, 
or any other unseemly sound was heard, ‘What makes that 
noise ?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, that,’ I replied, exhibiting more confidence than I 
possessed, ‘is nothing. It always does that.’ 

We learnt all about reversing the engine when the time came 
to return. Sophia had again changed places with me and I 
essayed to turn. The road was not quite wide enough. 

‘Now, one of these things,’ said I, ‘is the reversing lever. 

I think this is the one,’ and I pushed the lever over and put on 
steam. 
Sure enough it was—I was quite right—and next moment we 
found ourselves charging up a steep bank on the opposite side 
of the road, backwards. Fortunately, the bank was very steep, 
or I think we should have gone on for ever, for, finding the brake 
did not hold when running backwards, I was too much taken 
aback to think of putting the engine to ‘ ahead’ again. Happily 
the steepness of the pitch slowed us enough to afford time for 
reflection, and presently with a sigh of relief we found ourselves 
in the road again and facing the way we would go. 

I don’t mind confessing that I have not yet got over a dislike 
to using the reversing gear. If we want to turn in the road I 
prefer to get out and pull the car back. We did reverse once, 
and got off quite cheaply in only smashing up a bicycle that stood 
by the curb. We might have gone through a shop window. 

I have no head for engineering and never had, but by constant 
contemplation of our steamer I think I am beginning to grasp 
the principle of the thing. They say that the Thibetan adept 
attains to great knowledge and power by lying on his back under 
a Bo tree. Certainly you can pick up a good deal by lying on 
your back for an hour or two under a motor-car. 

The conclusion I have come to is that the engine just fills 
the place of a man on a bicycle. Taking a good breath of steam 
it thrusts down first one foot then the other. The pedals turn 
the chain wheel, and the chain turns the back wheels of the 
car, and the car runs—until something gives way. 

Things will give way. I am told that in domestic life a 
good deal of friction is saved by giving way. I know that in 
motor-cars a good deal o giving way is caused by friction. 
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I don’t know any circumstances more difficult to look pleasant 
under than being towed home at the tail of a cart in your motor- 
car. On these occasions Sophia always gets into the cart and 
chats affably with the driver as though she were being taken 
out for an airing, while I have to sit in the car to steer it and 
submit to the jeers of the populace, trying to look as if I preferred 
it that way. 

But the little disasters that have led to this undignified position 
have all been repairable, and, as Sophia says after every smash, 
* Now we know what to do when that goes wrong.’ 

The crowning merit of the steam car is its silence. The 
petrol car may be faster, but as it rattles along the road with its 
thousand explosions of gas a minute it sounds to me like an 
armoured train with its quick-firing gun in full play. Every 
living thing is aware of its approach while it is still two miles away. 

The steam car steals noiselessly along the road. The rabbits 
nibbling by the roadside nibble on unconscious of danger till the 
car has passed them. The green woodpecker, with a yell of derisive 
laughter, swings across the road in front of us as we drive through 
the woods, and the squirrel on his way home with a beech nut 
for a winter meal sits up on his bushy tail to scrutinise us, and 
not till long after we are gone by remembers to run and hide 
behind the nearest tree. 

It is surprising that on a steamer it is possible to get nearer 
to animals and birds without frightening them than one can even 
on a bicycle. I think it is because there is no movement of the 
feet. Stand at a field gate near the edge of a wood, and if you 
remain perfectly still, moving neither hand nor foot, in a few 
minutes the life that your arrival has interrupted begins again. 
The rabbits emerge cautiously from the burrows; they see you 
standing there, but as long as you don’t move they see no harm 
in you. The crouching pheasant in the stubble begins feeding 
again. A prowling rat will pass close by your feet. But move 
a foot or lift an arm and instantly all is consternation and flight. 
In a steam car, beyond the almost imperceptible movement of 
the hand on the steering lever, the only action visible is the 
advancing mass of the car, and that seems to have no disturbing 
significance for animals. 

Day after day in the glorious autumn weather we drove 
the little car down to the sea coast, hitherto a long and wearisome 
drive or a stuffy journey by train, but now a pleasant hour’s 
run over heathery moors. Hardly a day all through the winter 
have we found the weather too bad for a drive. 
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One great advantage that a motor-car has over a horse is 
that one is independent of inns and stables. With a well-filled 
basket an al fresco luncheon or tea can be enjoyed in the wood 
or in a quiet by-road, anywhere where there is a track for the 
wheels, without thought of a tired and hungry horse. When the 
fire is turned low, the car will stand for hours with no need of 
attention. 

But Sophia claims that the climax of enjoyment is to found 
in driving the car at night. 

During the winter we have had many opportunities of ex- 
periencing this, to me, I admit, somewhat fearful joy. The 
darkness adds enormously to the sensation of speed, and one 
seems to be rushing at a desperate pace into the unknown. 
Certainly Sophia’s courage is greater than mine, for she can sit 
calmly straining her eyes at the darkness, and what the darkness 
may hold, with no power of stopping the car should disaster 
suddenly loom ahead. It is bad enough when one has a hand on 
the throttle-lever and a foot on the brake. 

And at night more than at any other time the silence of 
the steam car is a merit. It is distressing enough, even in broad 
daylight, to people with any lingering remains of the unfashion- 
able quality of modesty, to go clattering along disturbing man 
and beast with the persistent self-assertion of an explosion 
engine ; but he must be a hooligan indeed who can bear to make 
all that noise under the moonlight, in quiet lanes, scaring the 
owls and bats, surprising even the night-jar, and disturbing the 
cottagers’ early rest, without feeling himself grow uncomfortably 
hot with very shame. 
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A DAY’S SPORT IN THE ORANGE RIVER 
COLONY 


BY J. BARCLAY LLOYD 


OUTSIDE the blockhouse ring of outposts which guarded the 
town of Bloemfontein and its own narrow environment of war- 
worn ve'd was a more or less peaceful belt, where stock could 
graze, farms retain their inhabitants, and cultivation be pursued. 
This area varied in extent from time to time during the 
war. At first it was almost co-extensive with the boundaries of 
the whole district ; then, a year later, it narrowed to a small 
and dangerous ten-mile circle, when the country-side ‘went 
out’ again, owing to De Wet and other causes more or less 
unjustifiable ; afterwards it expanded to a radius of twenty 
miles or more, though the outer fringes remained debatable 
land, and were not altogether free from the occasional sniper. 

It is within this area that some of us, officials of the Civil 
Government, were wont in due season, namely, from March 
to September, to vary the monotony of martial law restric- 
tions with the enjoyment of mixed rough shooting. 

The Easter holidays fallin a pleasant time of year, the rains 
have come, and the veld is green. ‘The air has lost the sting of 
the fiercest summer heat, and the sky is blue and washed to 
that clearness and brilliancy for which South Africa is pre- 
eminent. The dams are full of water ; the streams, such as 
they are, are alive again ; and there is no more dust. And so 
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a few days’ outing to a neighbouring farm with guns and rifles, 
Cape cart and ponies, with a fishing-rod or two thrown in, was 
not to be despised intrinsically, much less by those whom the 
confinement and restrictions of civil work in war time and the 
lassitude engendered by a long and eventless summer had 
de-energised to a state of chronic weariness and boredom. 

It was on Thursday evening about 4.30 P.M. that three of 
us-—W., B., and I—loaded up our Cape cart outside the Govern- 
ment buildings, piling it high with kit-bags and rugs for 
bedding, guns, rifles, and ammunition, provisions, our three 
selves, and a youthful and inexperienced retriever pup, which 
W. hopes to train into a certain amount of usefulness as time 
goes on, and which, in the meantime, being of the feminine 
gender, he inappropriately named Fox. 

We had a fifteen-mile drive in front of us, and it behoved 
us to airive at our destination before the darkness, which so 
swiftly follows sunset, should make it impossible to avoid the 
holes and wash-outs that pervade the roads. Our ponies 
stepped out well through the sparkling air of the open country, 
and without mishap we sped along over the track at a really 
smart pace, till, as we rounded the rough promontory of 
scrub-covered kopjes, beyond which the farmhouse lay, the 
sun went down behind it, and the cool of the evening made 
itself so immediately perceptible that it was almost like driving 
bodily into a moderately cold bath. 

The farm itself is a typical Boer homestead of the better 
middle class. A one-storey building with a corrugated iron 
roof of low pitch ; two good rooms in front, the best bedroom 
and the parlour, separated by a passage leading into the dining 
and general dwelling-room, off which opens the kitchen and 
two or three smaller bedrooms. The whole is built on a raised 
foundation, which, being wider than the house itself, forms the 
conventional ‘stoep,’ without which no Boer household could 
be complete. A little garden with a few trees in front, blue 
gums and Australian wattles principally, and a wide spreading 
peach orchard behind, complete the establishment. The farm 
is now in the hands of the Agricultural Department, and is 
worked by a Government caretaker, himself a loyal Boer ; in 
addition to whom there was billeted thereon a respectable and 
extensive Roer family of refugees, mother and children, the 
head of which was at the time a prisoner in Ceylon. The 
parlour was allotted to us as our quarters for the period of our 
stay ; and here, after a frugal supper, we retired at 9 P.M., the 
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curfew hour for country folk; a bed, a sofa, and the floor 
forming our respective couches. And thus we slept till dawn, 
not without a moderate accompaniment of insect life to vary 
the monotony of our slumbers. 

At peep of day we rose, and, postponing serious ablutions 
till a later hour (for had we not all been campaigners in the 
earlier stages of the war ?), swiftly got together our shot-guns 
and a sufficiency of cartridges, and tramped off to the dam 
about a mile away. This sheet of water, now brimming full 
after the recent rains, is of triangular shape, and is formed by 
a broad wall of mud and stone some twelve feet high, erected 
across a shallow valley wherein runs a succession of natural 
water holes, the upper sources, in fact, of the Kaal Spruit, a 
southern affluent of the Modder River. At the farther end of 
the dam this series of water holes connects and forms a winding 
watercourse with reedy margins, stretching back a mile or 
more till it dwindles off again to a lessening string of discon- 
nected pools. It is a likely haunt for duck and waterfowl, 
which were now our more immediate quarry ; and, as the 
winter strengthens, would afford the drinking-place at dawn and 
sunset for the migratory flocks of small sandgrouse, Namagua 
partridges, as they are locally termed, which have not yet 
arrived. Last year they were very plentiful ; but their advent 
is somewhat problematical], and is, | understand, by no means a 
certain annual event. 

Our walk to the dam in the still dim light of dawn provided 
a couple of shots, and resulted in the death of a blue rock 
pigeon, and the escape of a snipe or large sandpiper, which 
flew up almost indistinguishably from the edge of one of the 
pools along which we skirted. Away on each side of us flapped 
and screamed a scattered number of ‘kivietjes,’ the common 
red-legged plover of the country, with plumage of black, white, 
and grey. They are plentiful everywhere at this time of year, 
especially on the road sides and bare patches of the veldt; and 
they bear no small resemblance in many of their ways to the 
familiar redshank of the saltings and sea-marshes at home, 
save that they haunt dry places instead of wet. They are 
excellent eating, and afford very tricky shooting if pursued on 
foot. Their habit is to run till nearly out of shot, and then 
fly screaming away, slowly, but with an erratic twisting action, 
to alight again some hundred yards further on. If, however, 
you are riding or driving, they will sit and let you pass them 
within a yard or two. When other game is scarce, an hour or 
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so after these otherwise despised birds will give sufficient sport, 
and generally result in an expenditure of ammunition far more 
than adequate to the bag. Kivietje shooting to a novice is 
almost as annoying to the temper and damaging to the 
vocabulary as the game of golf. 

As we gained the dam wall, the sun rose brilliantly, and our 
prospecting peep over the edge of the bank in hope to find 
teal, mallard, or goose upon the water, revealed only a dazzling 
expanse of glittering ripples, in the midst of which a little 


WHERE THE PARTRIDGE HAUNTS 


colony of coot swam cautiously away to some central patches 
of rushes well out of shot from the shore. 

Hereupon we divided our forces. B. stayed by the dam 
wall, where cover was obtainable, while W. and I took respect- 
ively the right and left side of the dam, and skirted the water's 
edge till the narrow end of the triangle was reached. On my 
way round a coot flew up from some rushes by the bank, where 
the water had overflowed a low lying flat, and flapped away 
right in the path of the sunlight. Him accordingly I missed ; 
but the sound of the shot stirred up other fowl from among 
the reeds, and some half-dozen of his family were soon circling 
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high in air above the dam. W. got the bulk of the shooting, 
and pulled down two or three tall shots, the birds mostly 
falling in the water, whence they drifted ashore in the breeze. 
B. also opened fire from the far end of the dam, but without 
apparent result. My position being very much exposed, the 
circling coot gave me a wide berth, until by jumping and wading 
I reached the margin of the deeper water, and could crouch 
down in a slight hollow of the bank. Here I secured one of 
the brood from high over my head, while some teal, which 
B.’s firing had put up, came flying up the dam, and gave me a 
long shot as they sheered off at sight of me. The shot was 
successful, and a nice fat little duck was added to the bag. 

After a while the coot ceased their circling, and cleared off 
to less dangerous haunts, so we smoked a quiet pipe in our 
respective coigns of vantage, as we waited in hope of some 
travelling fowl coming over. Little, however, seemed moving 
that morning. A goose, a curlew, and acouple,of herons were 
all that appeared in the course of the next half-hour, flying 
high frem the east down the course of the Spruit to better 
waters beyond. None of them afforded a shot, so off we 
started again up the river-like windings of the upper part of the 
dam, and the water holes beyond. B. and I, taking the main 
series of pools, found but little sport. A snipe, a brace of 
kivietjes, and another coot were all that we accounted for ; but 
the sound of heavy firing from away to the right, whither W. 
had pursued a tributary water-course, indicated that he was 
seriously engaged. In an hour’s time we again foregathered 
on the way home to breakfast, and found that he had been 
lucky enough to fall in with a covey of ‘dikkop,’ and after 
much careful stalking in very bare country, had slain four of 
them. Now a ‘dikkop’ (ang/ice ‘thickhead’) is a very large 
plover, about the size of a pheasant, with mottled partridge- 
coloured plumage, long legs and wings, and an enormous 
yellow eye. He looks like the pictures of the now extinct 
Norfolk plover. He is easy to shoot when you get near him, 
but very hard to approach within range; and he is most 
delicious eating. He usually frequents the lower slopes of 
isolated kopjes, though he is also found occasionally in the culti- 
vated lands, and sometimes on the open veld, but he is not 
common anywhere. 

On the way back to the farm a curious magpie-coloured 
water-plover and a large sandpiper, not unlike a nott, added 
variety to the bag, and about 9g A.M. a heavy appetite for break- 
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fast accompanied us into the homestead, the bag to date being as 
follows : three brace coot, two brace dikkop, three kivietjes, a 
teal, a rock pigeon, a snipe, a sandpiper, and a water-plover. 

After breakfast and a wash, our plans were to inspan the 
cart, load up with guns, rifles, and lunch, and drive to a neigh- 
bouring farm some five miles away, where is a broad acreage of 
mealie and Kaffir corn ‘lands,’ wherein khorhaan and quail 
were to be expected, with a possible shot at a spring-buck to be 
hoped for on the way. But first the cultivated ground behind 
the farm, and the low kopjes adjoining, required investigation 
for partridges. I am told that these are really a kind of 
francolin, but apart from their custom of breeding and roosting 
among the rocks, and their great running powers, there is little 
in flight, plumage, habits, or general appearance to distinguish 
them from ‘the little brown bird’ at home. This hundred 
acres or so of mixed orchard, corn, garden ground beside the 
farmhouse is a likely spot wherein to find them, lying as it does 
in a sunny, Sheltered situation along the foot of the rocky spur 
of hills. The mealies and kaffir-corn are now shoulder high, 
but still green. Between the rows of peach- and apple-trees 
grow cabbages, beet, and turnips, interspersed with ridges of 
thick grass, while beyond is a flourishing field of potatoes, which 
at home would make fine cover for the birds. After we had 
started from the back of the house, it was not long ere the 
squealing call of partridges sounded from among the peach- 
tree rows. Following this up, and knowing the pedestrian 
aptitude of these birds, I soon caught sight of one running for 
all he was worth across a bare patch of ground some fifty 
yards away. The other guns were promptly beckoned up, and 
we beat the locality closely and carefully. At last up whirred 
three partridges somewhat wide, and made across me for their 
home on the kopje. One of these I secured, another went 
back hard hit to the mealies near the farm, and the third was 
marked down among the rocks at the foot of the hill. 

We left these two alone for the present, and kept straight 
on through some tall kaffir-corn in front, where another small 
covey got up to W., and both he and | were successful with 
one barrel and missed with the other, while B. was responsible 
for another fat blue pigeon. A turn round the kopjes for the 
rest of the scattered covey failed in its object, and the want of 
a good setter was badly felt. However, we flushed three more 
dikkop, all of which paid the penalty after a long pursuit, and 
W. shot a little squirrel-coloured mountain hare among the 
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rocks. A final turn through the mealies near the house in 
search of the wounded bird finished the beat. We did not find 
the bird in question, but as we were giving up the search, 
another brace got up close to B., who dropped them prettily, 
right and left. And thus in under an hour the bag was satis- 
factorily increased by two and a half brace of partridges, a 
brace of dikkop, a pigeon and a hare. 

By this time the horses had been rounded up and inspanned, 
and the cart was ready to start. Our friend the farmer accom- 


TWO OF ‘THE GUNS’ 


panied us to show the way, our guns and rifles, the lunch, and 
the pup completed the complement. The sun was now very 
hot, and the drive across the veld was a refreshing change after 
our early morning tramp. In half an hour or so, about mid- 
day, we arrived at the beginning of a long strip of fenced-in 
‘lands’ (all fences being of the barbed wire type out here), 
which extended for some mile or more towards a small farm- 
stead, standing treeless and alone in the midst of the broad 
rolling veld, a dreary situation enough to English notions, but 
sufficiently home-like to the local mind. These ‘lands,’ as all 
arable ground is called in this country, stretch in alternate 
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patches of Kaffir corn, mealies, and rough fallow along the slope 
of a gentle rise. In many places the crop is very pocr and 
thin, owing to the ravages of locusts in the summer ; but in 
others the re sown maize stands up stalwart and luxuriant, 
giving prospect of an excellent harvest. Between the growing 
patches the ground is covered with rough grass and scented 
weeds, while over it all creep the large-leaved vines of pumpkins, 
gourds, and the Kaffir melons, a wild inedible variety of the 
succulent water-melon, which may itself be sown with advantage 
in the corn-lands. 

Spreading out wide, the three guns, with a native boy to 
gather the prospective spoil, started to beat the strip in one 
piece, while the cart followed along the track which runs 
parallel thereto. It was rough walking on the sandy sun-baked 
surface of the cultivated veld, which broke like crusted snow 
beneath the feet ; moreover the sun was mighty powerful and 
thirst producing. And so, as on we tramped and no game 
appeared, the proceedings began to pall somewhat, and a cool 
drink and a shady tree loomed up before the imagination as a 
better environment for the spending of a happy day. At last, 
however, a bang on the right of the line indicated that some- 
thing was on the move, and a halt was called, while W., assisted 
by the pup, searched for his prey. He found it not; but it 
transpired that he had put up and knocked down a quail, which, 
falling in the tall grass, had disappeared from view. After @ 
longish hunt, we gave up the search and started onwards again 
as before.. Not many yards further on, I, walking along the 
top edge of the beat, heard behind me a soft flapping and 
a derisive grating call, and, whipping round, detected an old 
cock khorhaan in the act of slipping away across the veld at 
about sixty-five yards distance. His scornful cry was, however, 
premature, for a lucky shot brought it suddenly to an end, and 
he fell with a satisfactory ‘plump’ stone-dead out in the open. 
While I was picking him up B. shot another khorhaan, a hen 
this time, and possibly the mate of number one, for they usually 
are found in pairs, of which the cock is always first to fly ; 
while W. became busy on the right with several shots in 
succession, which had as their result two quails, a hare, and 
another unproductive hunt for a winged partridge. The 
remainder of the tramp to the farm produced two kivietjes and 
a third khorhaan. 

Of all birds which haunt the veld the khorhaan is the most 
characteristic and peculiar. He is of the bustard tribe, in shape 
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and size something approaching a small guinea-fowl, and in 
plumage and general appearance on the wing not unlike an 
exaggerated blackcock. He has a handsome speckled back, 
a jet-black breast, a white stomach, and wings black and white. 
The cock bird has a large and tufted black head set on a long 
neck, and as he runs across the open veld (and he is a mighty 
runner) he sticks it up above the grass and nods it at intervals 
in a familiar and somewhat inane manner. When he takes to 
flight he rises ponderously at first, and if in reasonable shot, 
can scarcely then be missed, but unless the cover is thick he 
will very rarely get on the wing within fifty or sixty yards of 
the gun. He delights to spring up, with a mighty cackling, 
about eighty yards away, fly for a quarter of a mile, and then 
settle slowly and solemnly down with his long yellow legs 
straddling out below him, and so lure the thirsty gunner a hot 
and weary walk, only to repeat the process again and again 
and then fly back to his original haunt, now some mile or more 
away. When killed and nicely roasted he, and particularly she, 
is, if young, within measurable distance of a British grouse as 
a table bird. There is another and larger species, the ‘blue 
khorhaan,’ which is much less common and is very wary. These 
are beautiful birds, with plumage of grey-blue and dark fawn 
colour ; they are invariably found in pairs, and one or more of 
them makes a splendid addition to the bag from the house- 
keeping point of view, being larger than the domestic fowl and 
of a most delicious and delicate flavour. ‘Their big cousin, the 
mighiy pauw, the turkey of the veld, is still rarer and still more 
wily, and can seldom be slain with a shot-gun. Brother Boer, 
as he rides across the plain, sometimes picks him off sitting with 
his rifle, aiming for the head, but this needs smarter shooting 
than the average Englishman can boast. 

Arrived at the farm we drank long draughts of clear cool 
water drawn from a well, sunk deep in the solid rock, and ate 
a frugal lunch, then starting off again, refreshed, for another 
mealie field of some three hundred acres, where the cream of 
the day’s shooting was to be expected. Nor were we disap- 
pointed, for here the growing crops were surrounded by a 
broad extent of fine thick grass, fenced in from the grazing 
stock and forming an ideal cover for any winged thing that 
might be driven out of the corn-lands. We had scarcely started 
on our first beat through the grassy margin of this favoured 
spot before the fun began, and a brace of quail and a dikkop 
fell to my share in quick succession. We walked that field 
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conscientiously, taking the standing crops first and leaving the 
grass lands as a bonne-bouche for the last. As we pushed our 
way through the rustling haulms of the Kaffir corn and mealies 
khorhaan after khorhaan slipped off out of shot, though several 
cut it a little fine, and one or two actually succumbed to over- 
confidence. Here or there too a quail would jump up under 
our feet with a whistle and a whirr, and buzz off like a great 
bumble bee through the tall corn tops; and of these some 
half a dozen were accounted for, while several more were 
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missed. At length we took to the long thick grass which 
flanked the arable area, and here the sport became shooting 
made easy. ‘The birds sat tight till we came right on them, the 
ground was Jevel and easy to walk on, and there were no tall 
stalks of maize or millet to obscure the view. So, as in 
succession five or six khorhaan flapped up within twenty yards 
or so, those five or six were promptly and easily secured. 
Another hare, still one more dikkop, and several quail also 
shared their fate. The only points of note were, first, a 
curious contrast in sizes, to wit, between a khorhaan and a 
quail, which got up together and fell right and left to my gun, 
and, secondly, the splendid chance which B., in his astonish- 
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ment, lost of bringing to bag a magnificent pauw which rose 
grandly within shot and so surprised him with its spread of 
wing that he failed to fire till too late to doany damage. Thus 
when we once more made our way to the cart, we were all 
laden with a nice assortment of game, and, including what we 
had killed on the way to the farm, we totalled between us 
fifteen khorhaan, thirteen quail, two dikkop, three kivietjes, 
a partridge and two hares. 

It was now after four o'clock, and the sun was getting down 
towards the west ; and so, after another long drink at the cool 
water of the well, qualified with a trifle of whisky which lurked 
in the recesses of the cart, we inspanned once more and started 
on our homeward drive. About half-way home the level 
sun rays struck on the white breasts and tails of a little herd of 
seven buck about half a mile away on the open plain; and 
getting our rifles ready, we turned the cart towards them, 
keeping carefully between them and the sun. They took no 
notice for a while, but kept grazing quietly till we were some 
five hundred yards from them. Then they seemed to grow 
suspicious, and two of them trotted off over a rise beyond. 
Keeping the cart on the move to distract their attention, W. and 
I jumped out on the far side, and, dropping behind an ant-hill, 
each drew our beads on the buck, estimating the range at four 
hundred yards. We both fired simultaneously, but both missed. 
My shot was too high, as I habitually take rather too full 
a sight, while W.’s struck between the legs of the buck at which 
he aimed. In the sandy soil the place where a bullet strikes is 
almost always signalled by the puff of dust which it occasions, 
With a leap and a rush the buck scattered in all directions, but 
one, running round to the right, gave me a wild snapshot 
within three hundred yards, which went at least thirty feet 
wide. However, he pulled up short at the whistle of the 
bullet, and W. got his shot in, striking the buck through the 
neck and bowling him over stone-dead. With great rejoicings 
we drove up to the spot, gralloched the pretty little animal, 
strapped him on the rack behind the cart, and started off for 
the farm in a most exalted and amiable frame of mind. 

The sun had set ere we arrived, but there was just sufficient 
daylight left in which to lay out our bag, count it once more, 
and spend those few moments of contemplation over the spoil 
which form one of the best periods of all in a successful day’s 
sport. And a goodly array it was on which to feast the eye! 
First and foremost the springbuck, then fifteen khorhaan big 
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and plump, nine dikkop, six coot, six partridges, thirteen quail, 
three hares, two pigeons, six kivietjes, a snipe, a sandpiper, a 
water-plover and a teal ; in all sixty-five head. 

‘Not a bit of use without a good dog’ is the reply which 
the local sportsman will usually give to an inquiry as to the 
prospects of bird-shooting in this country ; but to those who 
are prepared to work hard for their bag, and who have some 
powers of observation of the customs and haunts of the various 
kinds of fowl at different times of the year and of the day, with 
a fair experience in rough shooting generally, there is plenty of 
sport to be obtained throughout the season, even if a pointer or 
setter be not available. Luckily, the said local sportsman, 
though keen after buck and an excellent rifle-shot, despises the 
smaller game as a rule, and if he does take his shot-gun along 
is usually a very indifferent performer with it, a sitting khorhaan 
as he drives across the veld being often the limit of his ambition 
in that line. Consequently the local breeding birds have a fair 
chance to increase and multiply, in spite of hawks, wild cats, 
skunks and other vermin; while the migrants, such as quail 
and sand-grouse, are always to be found at the appointed times, 
if one knows when and where to look for them. 


OLD JOHN 


BY G. WESTRUP 


HE was my head boatman during my first fishing holiday in 
Ireland. I arrived on a Saturday, and, being very eager to get 
to work, decided to fish on Sunday. I did not then know that 
the boatmen—all honour to them !—do a six-mile tramp to 
attend Mass before starting work on a Sunday ; the consequence 
was that, when I drove down to the lough, there was the boat, 
but no men. It was a broiling hot day, and presently I saw 
a grey-haired man, his hat clutched in one hand, arms wildly 
swinging, coming tearing along the road at a good eight miles 
an hour—it was old John. Poor old John! In his anxiety 
not to keep us waiting he had done the whole three miles at a 
run. With widely smiling mouth and kindly grey eyes, a nice 
stubble of whitening beard and whiskers, his grey head covered 
by a typical Irish felt, he was nearer my ideal of an Irishman 
than any I have since met. Had he but kept a pipe stuck in his 
hatband, worn knee-breeches, and carried a shillelagh, he would 
have been perfect. He was a character—the one amusing 
item in a holiday of uniform failure as to sport. Things were 
horribly dull, very few fish came to boat ; and we, with exag- 
gerated ideas of what the sport on these Irish loughs should be, 
were, I fear, too inclined to put down its absence to John’s 
shortcomings rather than to luck. I think John intuitively 
guessed this,and spent his time trying to concoct possible excuses. 

The first three or four days the weather was too ‘firm’ 
(fine); thereafter we had continuous and heavy rains, and 
it was too ‘soft... When reminded of his previous excuse 
when it was ‘ firm,’ he ingeniously explained that a certain very 
exact quality of badness was essential to good sport. When, 
however, he perceived that we had no faith in the weather 
being responsible for our lack of sport, he changed his tactics, 
and scored acreditable win. His usual formula was: ‘I think, 
yr honour, by the help of God and a blue phantom, ye will 
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catch a big fellow to-day.’ Then, after a time, when this com- 
bination had not succeeded : ‘I think, if y’r honour put on a 
br’rown phantom, by the help of God ye would catch a big 
fellow.’ At last, he deliberately tried us with every bait he had 
ever seen or even heard of. ‘Has y’r honour a gold devon?’ 
‘Has y’r honour a blue devon?’ and so on, through all sorts 
and sizes of devons, phantoms, and spoons; but as we had 
nearly cleared out a large London tackle shop before starting we 
rose to the demand every time. At last, John had evidently 
run through his list ; for a whole day no bait untried by us was 
suggested, and we thought the siege was raised; but devil a 
bit! The day after, with fresh hope kindling in his eye, John 
asked : ‘Has y’r honour a wagtail ?’ Dejection fell upon him 
again when we 
managed to meet 
the demand; but 
things were getting 
warm—we had only © 
one wagtail between 
us, and it finzshed our 
list of baits! Vf John 
could dig up one 
more variety we 
were done, but we 
felt proudly secure. 
It was the pride pre- OUTSIDE JOHN’S FRONT DOOR 
ceding a fall. Next 
day, he turned anxiously to us and asked: ‘Have y’r 
honours one of thim kill-devils?’ Now the kill-devil at that 
time was quite a new thing. How in the world John had 
heard of it is a mystery. I am absolutely certain from 
after inquiries that he had not the faintest idea what it was. 
However, instead of palming off some fancy coloured spoon or 
devon as the desired article, we foolishly admitted that we had 
not one. John’s rugged old face beamed with satisfaction. 
Thereafter it was no question of the weather, but day after 
day he would shake his head, and, looking reproachfully at us, 
say: ‘Ah! if ony y’r honours had some of thim kill-devils ye’d 
be certin to get the big fellows.’ He had us fairly beaten, and 
the onus was shifted from his to our shoulders. He became 
very excited when a fish was hooked, but at other times was 
very calm. The weeds were in places very thick, but John did 
not condescend to avoid them. Straight ahead he would row, 
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remarking pleasantly, after a few seconds interval: ‘’Twas 

a very thick weed we just wint through, y’r honour ;’ and then 

bang, bang! both the trolling-rods would spring suddenly 

backwards, and there were our baits hung up in about a 

hundredweight of weed. The one thing that moved John to 

indignation was the quality of the ‘ porther,’ as they call Guinness, 

which the landlord supplied for the boatmen’s lunch ; according 

to him it was so thin and weak that it gave a man ‘no courish’ 

(courage) for his afternoon’s work. John was most innocently 

superstitious. One day I remarked: ‘ The devil must be in the 

fish.’ About half an hour after, when I had forgotten all about 

it, I said : ‘Well, John, we don’t seem to be having any luck.’ 

He retorted very seriously : ‘Y’r honour never will when you 

mention name in 

the boat.’ ‘Whose 

name?’ ‘Sure, y’r 

honour knows.’ ‘1 

really don’t, John ; 

whom do you mean?’ 

‘Why, the black man, 

yr honour.’ ‘What 

black man ?’ I asked, 

absolutely mystified. 

‘Why, sure, the bad 

wicked old black 

OLD JOHN'S SMILE 3 and then I 

guessed. ‘Do you 

mean the devil?’ ‘Ah! y’r honour, never mention the name— 

the bad wicked black fellow.’ I found he really was so 

seriously in earnest that I afterwards carefully left the ‘ black 
fellow’s’ name out of my conversation. 

On another occasion, having heard that the people believe 
that there are fierce water horses in the lough which come to 
the surface at night, I questioned John about them. ‘Ah! 
sure thin ’tis all foolishness, y’r honour,’ said he. ‘You don’t 
believe in them then?’ ‘Ah! ’tis just foolishness!’ I hap- 
pened to look up, and saw Sonny, John’s nephew, who rowed 
bow, looking at John as a disciple might have looked at Peter. 
My suspicions were aroused. ‘ Does he believe in them, Sonny ?’ 
‘He does, y’r honour.’ ‘Ah! Sonny, Sonny!’ expostulated 
John, but Sonny was not to be stayed. ‘Why, you vow whin 
we set that night line in the shally bay, and wint at noight to 
take it up, there was a big splashing, and you said it was the 
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horses, and we wereafraid to go near the water, and in the morning 
‘twas just only a big pike on the line.’ John could only smile 
and shake his head feebly—he was clean bowled. Fairies were 
an absolute unquestioned reality to him; his uncle had upon 
three consecutive moonlight nights seen fairies come and lead 
his cow away. He was afraid to follow, but each morning 
she was found miles away, and milked quite dry. He would 
not express an opinion as to whethe: the fairies had mixed 
potheen with the milk. 

John was far too polite ever to disagree with any statement 
advanced. I once bet my friend a shilling that I would make 
him agree to two diametrically opposed statements within half 
an hour, and I won easily. Starting out in the morning | 
looked critically at 
sky and water, and 
remarked; ‘ John, 
on a day like this a 
blue phantom ought 
to be the bait. 
‘Sure, y’r honour’s 
right, a blue phan- 
tom wud be the 
bist to thry.” A 
quarter of an hour 
later I said; ‘ With 
the light like this 
I’m sure a_ blue 
phantom is no good.’ ‘’Tis not, y’r honour,’ said John ; ‘’tis 
a brown phantom ye should thry.’ We burst out laughing, 
much to John’s surprise. 

He told us that his father had died a short time before. 
‘He was a foine, sthrong man, but he perished away loike 
a candle, and doied in his sixty-eightieth year. ‘What year, 
John?’ ‘His sixty-eightieth year, y’r honour.’ ‘You mean 
his sixtieth year.” ‘I do, yr honour.’ Then it struck me that 
he must have become a proud father at about his seventh year, 
so suggested: ‘Or his eightieth yon, John?’ ‘That zs so, y’r 
honour—his sixty-eightieth year.’ I gave it up, and the old 
gentleman’ s age at his demise remains to me an unsolved riddle. 

We were very much amused at John’s description of some 
French tourists he had seen. ‘They were strange people, with 
yellow faces and black hair. Men and women all wore shiny 
black pointed shoes, and walked loike this ’—and he tried with 
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his huge hob-nailed boots to indicate a delicate mincing walk ; 
‘and they were virry ign’rant people—their talk had no sinse 
in it’ No sense, John? What do you mean?’ ‘Why, yr 
honour, there was no sinse in it ; no words at all! at all! “T'was 
all fast chatter, chatter—just loike a lot of geese cackling.’ 
After lunch, on a hot sultry afternoon, when sport ruled 
dead slow, it was very amusing to watch old John. With hat 
drawn well down over his eyes, he would pull away steadily ; 
gradually the strokes grew shorter and shorter, and John bent 
more and more over his oar. Sonny would follow, keeping 
time beautifully, until at last there would be both of them with 
closed eyes gently and rhythmically dip, dipping, their blades 


into the glassy water, the boat losing way and finally lying inert 
upon the water. We 


used to wait until 
our baits had sunk 
and got fast in the 
bottom, and then 
the one in the bow 
would give a mighty 
pull at his line, caus- 
ing his reel to emit 
an ear-piercing 
screech. John 
would spring into 
JOHN’s HOUSE instant liveliness 
with a cry: ‘There 
he is, y’r honour!’ the while we, hastily gripping up our 
rods, would solemnly discover (?) that it was not a fish, but 
bottom. Over and over again we went through this perform- 
ance, and I do not believe old John ever guessed that we had 
noticed his momentary visit to the land of Nod. 

Once John suggested that we should put in a long day 
and said that he would think it a great honour if we would have 
tea at his cottage on the shore of the lough. We gratefully 
accepted, and felt still more grateful at the prospect of a rest 
and refreshing cup of tea when the next afternoon turned out 
an absolutely breathless scorcher. John showed us round his 
little steading, his chickens, cow and pigs, and then we were 
ushered inside and introduced to his mother and sister—the 
former a pretty and charming old lady of goodness knows what 
age. The heat inside was such that we almost liquefied. The 
business opened by John’s sister coming forward with a couple 
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of tumblers two-thirds full of raw new whisky, to which she 
added about a teaspoonful of water, At first we utterly refused 
this, but they were so pressing and seemed so genuinely hurt 
that we at last made an effort. After great persuasion and 
many expostulations : ‘Sure, yr honours wud not dhrown it!’ 
we got the modicum of water increased to a tablespoonful, and 
then we each took a gulp. If there had been a fire-alarm about 
I should certainly have ‘rung up.’ Heaven knows what we 
should have done, but fortunately we were left alone for a 
moment and the window was open. After successfully emerging 
from this trial by fire we each had to get through a young 
chicken, nearly half a fresh home-baked bread-cake made from 
maize, and three or four cups of tea. Dear, good-hearted 
souls! Everything was pressed upon us with such determined 
kindly insistence, and any attempt to refuse was at once con- 
strued into an adverse criticism upon the quality of the viands, 
that we really had no chance of baulking. 1 wonder I’m alive 
to tell the tale. There is an end to all things, and certainly never 
in my life have I more gladly welcomed the end of a meal than 
I did the finish of that never-to-be-forgotten tea, when we were 
finally allowed to crawl, bloated and dyspeptic, from John’s 
hospitable roof, followed by many polite expressions of fear that 
the food had not been what we liked because we had eaten 
so little. 

John was a bachelor. I could never discover whether he 
was a misogynist or whether it was his bashfulness which was 
responsible for his intense avoidance of the other sex. To talk 
about a ‘colleen’ to John put him ‘all of a twitter,’ and I am 
sorry to say that his brother boatmen used to take advantage 
of this foible to chaff him unmercifully. I met old John again 
this summer ‘over there’; the years had passed lightly over 
him. After a long talk I said: ‘Well, John, you must come 
and see me before I go.’ ‘I would wish well to see y’r honour 
every day ; it does me good.’ Probably there was not much 
depth in it, but still the reply was characteristically Irish, and I 
do not think one would happen upon such a delicately con- 
veyed compliment from one of John’s class in England. And 
now, farewell! old John. I trust I have not touched too heavily 
your failings or too lightly your virtues ; if so, I have failed 
lamentably in my attempt to sketch a gentle, kindly boatman, 
beneath whose ragged shirt beats the heart of a courteous 
gentleman, 
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BY W. C. RIVERS 


UNDERGRADUATES and subalterns temporarily under slight 
paternal displeasure, schoolboys whose claims on the stable 
have become weakened by absence from home, younger members 
of large families, and many other classes of mortals, do not, in 
open weather, find their Christmas holidays pass very pleasantly. 
The position of a prospective, as opposed to that of an actual, 
horse-master, is peculiarly disadvantageous to any one passing 
the winter months in the country, who wishes to enjoy himself, 
as he sees nine-tenths of his fellow residents doing, by hunting 
as many days a week as possible. 

And when it comes to watching relatives start out trim and 
smiling to ‘join the glad throng,’ while one gives a carrot to 
the old slave left at home, and hears Joe’s surmise, ‘ Shouldn’t 
wonder if they was to come this way,’ one’s destiny begins to 
look a little grey. For the obvious alternatives, hunting on 
foot or on wheels, it is to be feared that the classes above men- 
tioned show little keenness. Beagling and otter-hunting, where 
one means of progression is common to all, are quite a different 
matter. As to driving, if you can induce a friend to let you test 
his springs and harness over all sorts of country, that for once 
in a way may charm by its novelty. But to be penned up in a 
governess car in a narrow lane, the hounds well out of sight, 
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waiting for the last fat farmer to go through the gateway, is 
scarcely enough to satisfy youthful ambition. It is chilly work, 
too. One sits shivering, making caustic observations the while 
on one’s friends’ ideas of riding, and comes home early and in a 
bad humour. The best thing to do is, no doubt, to pocket 
any personal pride or dignity (probably inconsiderable) which 
may encumber you, and to seek out a horse-owner who is willing, 
for the consideration of certain small moneys received, to place 
his property at the hirer’s disposal from the hours of 10.15 A.M. 
to 5 P.M., and, most important of all, to take responsibility for 
risks to the same incurred during that period. 

It is well in practice to touch lightly, if at all, on the last con- 
tingency, as the risk to horseflesh in hunting is a strong argument 
in the mouth of the owner when bargaining as to terms. There 
are many grades of hunters to be hired and of prices to be paid. 
To those to whom hiring means legal forms of agreement as to 
terms of weeks or months, or for an occasional day the expendi- 
ture of the regulation two guineas, there will be little of interest 
in these remarks. They are no true proletarians, and would 
probably find it just as cheap, and much more satisfactory, to buy 
their own hunters. The juniors mentioned must be content to 
fly at far lower game, and to sacrifice much, in particular, in the 
way of appearance. And this, with a light weight and a certain 
simple process of carpentry applied to one’s courage, does not 
entail by any means a proportionate loss of efficiency. 

It is a very comforting fact about horseflesh that it never does 
to go by looks, and that what is known as ‘ mettle’ counts for 
more than ‘make.’ A look round reveals a wider field of selection 
than seems at first available. One animal, though, we bar at once, 
and that is the fast trapper, perhaps offered gratis by a sym- 
pathising village tradesman. ‘ They tell me he jumps wonderful,’ 
says his owner, ‘but o’ course I never seen him.’ The fact is 
that uninterrupted work on the road has led him to look on an 
eighteen-inch grip as an impassable barrier, and to regard any sort 
of fence as the Great Taboo. For the same reason he is quite 
unaccustomed to breaking into a canter, and responds, for he is 
generally a willing beast, to any persuasion directed to that end 
by a wonderful burst of fast trotting, admirable in harness, 
but a little out of place, and indeed conspicuous, in the hunting- 
field. 

At the other end of the scale is the old worn-out hunter, which 
perhaps a neighbour puts at our disposal ‘ for once.’ He solemnly 
slackens pace at each fence, takes a good look at the other side, 
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and then rears up and shoots himself over. So far, so good. 
There are no heart-breaking and abortive endeavours to 
induce stupidity to exchange earth for a lighter element, no 
bitter refusals and consequent loss of temper, or, worse still, 
the beginning of lurking self-distrust. But soon you begin to 
drop behind the rest of the field, although easily audible to them. 
Your old friend’s galloping days are done, and you don’t like 
to be seen punishing him. 

The way to get most fun for our money is, of course, to take 
advantage of the more or less unemployed state of most horses 
from the ages of three to five years. The great difficulty is that 
they are au naturel as regards coat, and the strongest persuasion 
is usually ineffective in inducing a farmer to clip a young horse. 
Any one successful in this feat should have a great future at the 
hustings as a ‘ forlorn hope’ candidate. Somewhat of a pre- 
judice, too, exists amongst parents and guardians against equine 
youth ; but this, remembering their unstimulating if unlimited 
diet, is quite groundless. The late Dick Christian is a useful 
authority to quote in this connection, and an elderly aunt, 
ignorant of this eminent gentleman’s profession, and with heaven 
knows what confused recollections of Bunyan’s immorial work, 
has been known to have been much influenced thus. A yearling 
colt has been seen to jump a farmyard gate to go after hounds. 
A young horse fresh from the fields is surely more at home in 
them than one who is a slave to the road, and his clean fresh 
legs are better proof against mistakes. With some such argu- 
ments as these the objections of the authorities may be parried. 

Half a day is all that can be expected of a grass-fed youngster 
with a long coat, and it is wise to start negotiations by disclaiming 
any intention of being out all day. If you have a gallop in the 
morning, come home after it; if not, lead him about and save 
him for the afternoon. His owner’s ideas as to the value of his 
time vary considerably. Best to start with an extremely low offer 
and describe the condition to be gained by a stay in the parental 
stables, or a single feed of the parental corn, as the case may be. 
It is only right, too, that the providing of saddle, girths, and 
bridle should count in your favour. Eschew a plain flap-saddle. 
Your seat is, of course, independent of all artificial aid, but your 
hunter’s lack of shoulder must be considered. A little surrepti- 
tious clipping just behind the girthswill enable your spursto make 
their influence felt. A curb-bit you will scarcely ever need. It 
is just as well to lead one’s hireling to the meet to save him as much 
as possible. He is no hack either, and shows at his worst on the 
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road. When you arrive, tighten girths and prepare to defend 
yourself against the ‘ rotting ’ that will be your lot. 

Remark to your immaculate friends that they seem to attach 
a disproportionate and altogether unsportsmanlike importance 
to mere riding, which after all is quite an accidental concomitant 
of fox-hunting. Personally, you ride to hunt, of course. When 
you leave the covert side it is advisable to go fast at the first 
fence, whatever its nature. Any other tactics will be construed 
by your mount into an expression of doubt on your part. Always 
let him have a lead, but if possible keep him waiting for a turn 
at a gap never, or he will grow cunning; These injunctions are 
of course easier to put on paper than into practice. At best 
there is a lot of refusing to be endured, and this, together with 
his own horse’s exemplary conduct, the man on the made hunter 
attributes to human, and not equine, causes. You will have a 
good deal of advice, in fact. Etiquette must find in you its most 
rigid adherent. A Cabinet Minister on an unclipped pony 
would find very little consideration shown him, so wait for some 
one else to cut the first corner across wheat, and follow carefully 
in his furrow. 

And in a cramped country on a bad scenting day, when 
your pony has had a little schooling, you will have a lot of fun, 
and keep much nearer hounds than the road brigade. Shoot off 
your youngster at every check, taking care to keep him on the 
move, or he will most likely begin plaintively coughing, or 
express his feelings by a vigorous ‘all-over’ shake of himself. 
Take him home gently, too, nor grudge the nimble ninepence for 
gruel. And when by removal of parental ban, or from other 
causes less inscrutable, you again ride a ‘ well-withered ’un,’ 
you will find yourself all the better, in spite of a few tumbles, 
for your experiences. Your seat, could such a thing be, is 
improved ; at any rate, the refined gold is none the worse for its 
gilding. You are on friendly terms with all the farmers, and 
you will have had some useful grounding in the art of horse- 
dealing, which may perhaps save your pocket in after years. 


THE ALPUJARRA 


BY R. M. THOMAS 


La Alpujarra, or, as it is more likely to appear on the atlas, 
Las Alpujarras, lies (for I elect the singular form) between the 
Sierra Nevada aid the Mediterranean. It is a country of fruit 
gardens and alps, sunshine and running water, burning strand 
and eternal snow, a country where travel is difficult and lodging 
well-nigh impossible, and therefore a country untouched by 
tourists and unknown even to the Spaniards of Malaga and 
Granada. 

When I say that I travelled through the Alpujarra in July 
it will be unnecessary to explain that I had no sport in view ; 
but having heard of the country as one where there were certain 
possibilities of shooting and fishing, I naturally kept my eyes 
and ears open, and the information which I gathered may be 
of some interest, though what I have to say is hardly likely 
to send gunners and anglers trooping South. 

As to Alpujarrene fishing, there is not much to be said. 
At Trevelez, the highest village on the slope of the Sierra, 
5300 feet above the sea, there is a good stream where there 
are said to be plenty of trout running to a weight of a pound 
and a half or thereabouts. The natives. catch them with worm ; 
and the district judge, who is the great local exponent of the 
angler’s art, had neyer seen or heard of a fly until I showed him 
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a small blue dun which chanced to be stuck in a cap which I had 
in my luggage. I had no tackle with me, the fly excepted, and 
my party were in any case too eager to get up the mountains to 
have waited while I fished; but also it seemed to me that the river 
itself was in too great a hurry to have had much consideration for 
the fly-fisher. There was a bit here and there where I should 
have liked to run a Devon minnow, but for the most part the 


RUSQUISTAR 
stream rushed along preoccupied in its desire to fulfil its destiny, 
and without any of those lapses into reflective pools or dallying 
eddies which give the angler his opportunities ; so that one felt 
inclined to apostrophise the inconsiderate water in the words used 
by Stevenson to a Swiss stream, ‘Good God! is that the way to 
run?’ Tafterwards saw the same river lower down at Busquistar, 
stronger but more turbulent, running impetuously through a 
deep gorge, and, even where it is approachable, holding out no 
promise to the fisherman ; while when it reaches the broad valley 
which runs from east to west through the Alpujarra, it rapidly 
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dwindles in supplying the countless irrigation channels till only 
a trickle is left in the sweltering gravel bed of the main stream. 

Our only guide-book to the country through which we were 
travelling was the ‘ Alpujarra’’ of Don Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, 
one of Granada’s most distinguished sons, who journeyed through 
a part of the district some thirty odd years ago. We had studied 
this work pretty thoroughly, and were grateful particularly for 


A MOUNTAIN TAVERN 


the historical matter which it contained ; but we were sometimes 
divided in opinion as to where innocence ended and humour 
began with the worthy don, as, for example, when he says that 
it is doubtless owing to the bracing air and the excellence of 
the local aguardiente that the men of Murtas are a Homeric race, 
passionately devoted to the chase, whether with the ferret or the 
call-bird. I sawno ferrets in the Alpujarra, and rabbits are not 
plentiful, but I noticed many call-birds, and had an opportunity of 
hearing something about their use. We stayed a couple of nights 
at a shooting-box most hospitably put at our disposal by its 
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owner in the cork woods above Polopos. Whether the sport obtain- 
able from the Haza del Lino, as the lodge is called, be considered 
good or otherwise, there can be no doubt as to the beauty of the 
situation, with the Mediterranean on the one side, 4000 feet 
below, and the woods stretching up on the other to the bare ridge 
of the Contraviesa. One morning just after daybreak I walked 
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up the mountain behind the house with the foreman cork-cutter 
of the estate—and, by the way, when walking in the early morning 
in close company with a Spaniard it is a good plan to ‘ luff all 
you can,’ and on no account to go through his lee—and he told 
me of the sport which the owner’s brother, the sportsman of 
the family, enjoyed on his visits to the lodge. 

Scattered here and there about the mountain side are butts 
built of loose stones to a height of about four feet. At a distance 
of from six to eight yards from each butt there is a small circle 
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of cleared ground, in the middle of which a red-legged partridge 
is secured by the leg and left to attract the wild birds, while the 
sportsman, gun in hand and doubtless cigarette in mouth, waits 
in the butt for a standing shot. The owner’s brother above referred 
to has an aviary of call-birds, and now and again, as my cork- 
cutter naively remarked, he kills one. Iam not certain whether 
my informant meant that he kills a wild bird or one of the pegged 
decoys, but I presume the former. My companion carried a 


ON THE SIERRA 


gun, and as we walked up the hill a partridge ran across the path 
in front of us. My friend was much annoyed that he had not had 
time for a shot, and explained to me that the partridge probably 
had a nest with eggs somewhere near. As it was well on in 
July, I judged that the cork-cutter’s knowledge of natural history 
was on a par with his respect for the ethics of sport. 

Then there is the ibex (though a purist might object to that name 
being given to the cabra montesa of the Sierra). He still survives 
high up in the mountains, protected by the laziness of the natives 
and the difficulties of travelling, but by no game laws or regula- 
tions whatsoever. I donot think they are plentiful, though we were 
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lucky enough to see some at close quarters, which would probably 
not have happened if we had been bent on sport. We had reached 
the top of Muley Hacen, some 11,000 feet above the sea, and it 
was just after daybreak. We were drinking our morning coffee 


THE STREAM AT TREVELEZ 


under the lee of a rock, when looking out I saw a fine buck ibex 
with two does coming in our direction. It is likely that they 
would have passed within a few yards of us, for a strong wind 
blew from them to us; but Godoy, our guide, in fetching his gun 
from the tent, made some noise which frightened them off, 
and the incident was closed. Otherwise there might have been a 
tale of an ibex slain with a revolver, and conceivably that splendid 
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head might nowbe looking down on me from the wall of the room 
in which I write. But, after all, 1 am not sorry that the goat is 
still roaming at large. To kill a rare beast as a climax to an 
arduous stalk or a well-managed drive is well enough; but when 
one is out not for sport but for sight-seeing, I have my doubts as 
to how far one is justified in taking advantage of the unsought 
accident which places the coveted head within reach We have, 
after ail, no bleod feud with any part of the brute creation, 
vermin excepted; and our dealings with wild game should be 
regulated by something of the spirit of the British officer who, 
when the French picquets showed a disinclination to be driven in, 
shouted at them, ‘ Get back, you fools! Can’t you see that we are 
advancing in force ?’ 

We owed to our guide Godoy, whom I have mentioned above. 
a good deal of the comfort and success of sur travelling in the 
Alpujarra. It was refreshing in that land of sloveniy procras- 
tination to have to do with one who to a half ferocious indepen- 
dence, which is not uncommon among country Spaniards, added 
a decision and resourcefulness quite out of keeping with the ways 
of his country. When I say that Godoy could draw a sketch- 
plan, giving a fair idea of the day’s route, could walk all day with 
the easy elastic gait of a Highland ghilly, could in the least 
promising situation do what was wanted or get it done, whether 
it were the frying of eggs or the shoeing of a mule, and could join 
us at meals without embarrassment, and wash up the plates 
without loss of dignity, it may be believed that we had in him the 
most useful of guides and the best of travelling companions. 
He carried a single-barrelled shot-gun slung over his shoulder, 
more, I fancy, as a badge of his office than a weapon of defence, 
for I do not think the traveller need have any fear of brigands 
in the Alpujarra; and he informed me that he owned a hen decoy 
which had assisted him first and last to kill four and twenty cock 
partridges ; also he was immensely proud of having once shot 
an eagle on the wing. 

We were near Murtas, I remember, when Godoy, who 
led the way, suddenly unslung his gun and began to draw on 
some game or other, crouching under a wall as he approached his 
quarry. I pulled up my mule as the sportsman came to a halt 
and took aim ; and at that moment a cuckoo rose from the branch - 
of a fig-tree and flew slowly across the path twenty yards in front 
of us. Godoy gave an exclamation of disappointment, but the 
bird alighted a short way on, and another stalk gave the desired 
sitting shot, which proved successful, He brought the bird to 
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me, and asked whether I knew what it was. I told him, but he 
said that he knew the cuckoo well and this was something quite 
different—some species of hawk, he thought. His failure to 
identify the victim of his skill was perhaps excusable; for the bird, 
which was winged, had screamed when picked up, but had omitted 
to utter the distinctive note which would have put the matter 
beyond doubt; yet this same Godoy was no stranger to sport 
of a sterner kind, and carried in his hat a bullet hole acquired 
in some unpleasantness about the octroi duties in the little town 
of Marmola. I could have wished that Godoy had been a little 
less devoted to his gun, or at the least that he would have carried 
it empty. I seem to have spent quite a considerable part of my 
time in the Alpujarra looking down its barrel, and so often as he 
handed me the water-bottle I found myself covered by the weapon, 
whilst its trigger and hammer were, as likely as not, entangled in 
some of the frayings of his tattered coat. 

I forgot to mention that the last time I saw Godoy’s cuckoo 
he had plucked it and stowed it inside his shirt. I heard that he 
afterwards presented the poor little carcase to an Alpujarrene 
lady, and I was grateful for the news. I had half expected that 
it would appear on the menu for our next dinner, and I had no 
desire for its further acquaintance. 

Certainly any one who goes to the Alpujarra for sport alone 
is likely to be disappointed, but if I had the good fortune to pay 
another visit to this, one of the most beautiful and interesting 
corners of Spain, I should go prepared to improve my acquaintance 
with the ibex of the Sierra or the trout of Trevelez, 
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BY D. k. BRISTOW 


‘I WONDER,’ said Carter, switching on the electric light, 
‘whether I shall catch the 11.40 to-morrow.’ 

Agnew shut the door of the fencing-room. ‘Will it 
matter if you don’t?’ he asked. 

‘Will it matter if I don’t!’ repeated Carter with much 
scorn, facing round upon him. ‘You know I can’t get up to 
town till six if I miss it.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Agnew, you are insulting. At noon to-morrow there will 
be laid upon the table in my chambers a brief—I see it this 
moment with the eye of prophecy—a brief in the case which 
is to make my reputation. And then you suggest that it 
doesn’t matter if I miss the early train !’ 

The other smiled as he came forward in his neat fencing- 
jacket—a smile that lit up his dark and rather ugly countenance 
in a manner as unexpected as it was pleasant. 

‘Divine optimism !’ he exclaimed. ‘Then whyspend your 
last hours in this employment, if, as I gather, you haven't 
finished your packing ?’ 

‘Packing be hanged!’ responded his friend. ‘I have 
made up my mind for a last bout with you.’ He walked 
across the room to where the rows of foils depended hilt 
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downwards from the rack. ‘ Besides,’ he went on as he 
looked for his own, ‘ it isn’t only packing. I promised , 

‘I know what you are going to say,’ broke in Agnew, who 
had followed him. 

‘Yes, we always follow the same programme when I go 
back, don’t we?’ replied Carter, who, with his back turned, 
was examining the interior of his fencing-glove with some 
interest. ‘I go round to say good-bye, and she says she hopes 
I shall soon be home again, and I say I hope so too—and 
that’s all.’ He turned round at the conclusion of this speech, 
and his expression was not a cheerful one. 

Agnew put one elbow on the narrow shelf above the 
disused fireplace. ‘Will it be—e/—this time?’ he asked 
quietly, and without looking at his companion. 

‘Oh! you mean shall I...? No, not again... just 
yet.’ Carter’s tone was gloomy. ‘I leave that for you, my 
boy,’ he went on, in a would-be lighter strain; ‘lucky dog ! 
you never have to say Good-bye.’ 

‘Because I so seldom say Good-day,’ returned his friend 
with a sigh. ‘Lucky! I don’t believe that, living here always, 
I see half as much of her as you do when you come home.’ 
He rested his head on one hand, and with the fingers of the 
other began to trace patterns on the dusty green paint of the 
mantelpiece. 

Carter sat down on the bench against the wall, immediately 
under the row of foils. ‘Yes,’ he said reflectively, tapping his 
feet with his weapon, ‘ we are both deuced unlucky. I suppose 
it’s the knowledge of our mutual ill-fortune that keeps us from 
quarrelling.’ 

Agnew raised his eyes from his uncleanly occupation, and 
smiled. ‘I should have thought that knowledge wasn’t 
wanted.’ 

‘No more it is, thank Heaven. But you know, old chap,’ 
went on Carter, rising, and laying down his foil, ‘ we aren’t 
doing the proper thing—we aren’t doing what’s expected of 
us.’ 

‘Surely you don’t seriously mean .. .’ began Agnew in 
surprise. 

‘I do though,’ asseverated Carter; ‘it never seems to 
occur to people that two men can be—well, in the situation 
we are in with regard to er, and remain on speaking terms 
with each other, much less let it make no difference.’ 

‘ Really ?’ 
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‘Rather not. And when you go about with the glowering 
visage which you sometimes present to the world, my boy,’ 
—Carter put his hand on Agnew’s shoulder, ‘ you give them 
wherewithal to draw false conclusions of the deepest dye. 
I am positive that in certain misguided circles we are looked 
on as deadly enemies—a sort of Surrey side-show, you know.’ 

The deadly enemy gave a short chuckle. 

‘In fact 1 feel that I could almost inform you, with the 
proper intonation,’ went cn Carter, stepping back, ‘that “a 
time will come!” And now! come to think of it,’ he pursued, 
warming to his theme, ‘the proper thing to do would be to 
take the buttons off-—supposing it were possible to do it.’ 
He caught up his foil by the point. ‘Just that away,’ he 
went on, swinging it to and fro with his finger and thumb 
round the button, ‘as the poet says, only I never can quote it 
correctly—the little gone, and what a difference! We should 
at least feel that we were playing our parts properly.’ 

‘Do you think she’d take the survivor ?’ asked the elder, 
half amused, half grave. 

‘I’m not very certain of it, to be ~— candid,’ replied 
Carter, drawing on his glove. ‘Still, alas, we are not romantic 
enough to put it to the test. But, I say, Agnew, do stir 
yourself a bit; we shall be talking all evening.’ He took down 
his mask. 

Agnew moved slowly from the fireplace. ‘1 don’t feel 
inclined to begin, somehow,’ he said, as he walked to the far 
end to get his foil. ‘However, we can talk afterwards.’ 

‘No secret villainy now!’ called out Carter, who had 
taken up his place in the middle of the long room. ‘My 
button’s on all right—see that yours is!’ 

‘ Absit omen !’ muttered Agnew to himself. ‘Do shut up, 
Carter; that’s a horrid uncanny thing to say. Don’t you 
know that Fate sometimes listens at the door ?’ 

‘And deigns to take suggestions for catastrophes from our 
poor remarks? A very neat idea of yours; I salute in you 
the Ibsen of the future. At the same time I should be 
grateful if you would postpone your tragic meditations and 
hurry up.’ He slipped on his mask with real or pretended 
impatience. 

Agnew came forward. He was examining the button of 
his foil with an air of assumed nonchalance. As he looked up 
he caught Carter’s derisive glance through the close black wire 
of the mask, and he smiled in a rather shamefaced fashion. 
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‘Idiot!’ was his friend’s comment. ‘Your Fate is no 
fencer if she fancies she can make a button drop off.’ 

‘One never knows,’ retorted Agnew as they fell on guard. 
The foils clicked and flickered in the strong light as the 
conflict went to and fro, with thuds of the fighters’ soft-soled 
shoes and now and then an exclamation. Carter, the better 
fencer of the two, and seldom touched, never in their frequent 
bouts found Agnew anything but a difficult opponent. He 
had endurance and pertinacity, and when he did get home 
there was usually no doubt about the hit. At the end of five 
minutes or so the combatants stopped as though by mutual 
agreement, and took off their masks, both somewhat out of 
breath. 

‘By George, you’ve no light hand,’ remarked Carter 
laughing, as he rubbed the top of his right arm. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, old fellow,’ returned his assailant 
penitently. ‘It was very clumsy of me to hit you there.’ 

‘Oh, don’t apologise. You're fearfully difficult to keep out, 
you know. Have you kept count of the hits ?’ 

‘Three against me and two against you.’ 

‘Sure? I thought you got me three times too.’ 

‘No, I didn’t. But I bet you I hit you three times in the 
next five minutes.’ 

‘Not if I can help it,’ retorted Carter ; ‘but come on 
then.’ And they began again. 

Scarcely a minute had elapsed before Agnew, after parrying 
an attack in sixte, disengaged and got in a neat riposte. 
‘One!’ he exclaimed, as Carter recovered. They both 
laughed, and stood an instant with dropped points till Agnew 
suddenly took the offensive with considerable vigour, where- 
upon there ensued what the uninitiated might have called a 
scrimmage. It terminated only as Agnew drove his point 
home with great force fair and square on his opponent’s 
breast. ‘Two!’ he called out triumphantly. 

But, even as he shouted, why did the supple blade shorten 
instead of bending—why did he feel none of the well-known 
springy resistance—the foil was scarcely curved, and yet... 
Agnew recovered as quickly as he could, but the end of his 
weapon seemed caught. Was Carter playing a trick—holding 
it ?—for he had put up his left hand to mark the hit . . . was 
Carter... 

‘Carter! Carter! What is it?’ he cried in an agony of 
horror and fear. For Carter's foil had clattered to the floor, 
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and he himself, with his chin thrown up, was reeling back- 
wards, his hands, at the end of widespread arms, clutching at 
nothingness. Suddenly, with a sound like a sob, he swayed 
sideways, dropped heavily to the ground, struggled up on one 
elbow and sank back again. At the same moment Agnew’s 
eyes fell on his own foil, which he was still holding. ‘My 
God!’ he said, and flung it down with a gesture of the 
extremest repulsion. 

The next instant he had snatched off his mask and was on 
his knees with Carter in his arms, There was infinitely more 
of terror and anguish on his own face than the removal of his 
mask revealed on Carter’s features, smitten though they were 
with a curious pallor. 

‘Frank! for Heaven’s sake .. . 

‘Touché!’ gasped Carter; ‘you've got ...me... 
this time . . . old man.’ 

‘Oh, my God!’ said Agnew again. ‘Let me see!’ and 
shifting his hold a little he began with shaking hands to undo 
the buttons of the fencing-jacket. 

‘Do—there’s a good fellow,’ said Carter jerkily. ‘It can’t 
be much,’ 

Agnew’s fingers, clumsy with haste, struggled with the 
innumerable buttons up the left side, which seemed as if they 
would ‘never unfasten. All the while what held his eyes on 
the white surface was the little dark stain surrounding that tiny 
square hole. But it was not spreading. 

‘Don’t be in such a—blue funk,’ went on Carter, with an 
attempt at laughter, and added, much more faintly, ‘ Fate— 
you were right.’ 

Agnew gave a short, choking laugh. He had forgotten 
their conversation. ‘Yes,’ he returned, with a sort of spasm 
of merriment, ‘the cursed thing is broken clean off—an inch 
above the button.’ He started as a door banged somewhere 
below. ‘Some one’s come in,’ he muttered, attaching the 
shoulder buttons. 

‘What ?’ exclaimed Carter, rousing himself; ‘look here, 
they mustn’t find me like this—you'll get into trouble—help 
me up.’ 

‘No! no! you can’t stand. Stop there and I’ll send him 
for a doctor.’ 

‘ Nonsense—there’s nothing much wrong—only the shock. 
I’ll drive home and no one will know—otherwise they’ll say it 
wasn't an accident—because of her, you know. Give me a 
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hand. And setting his teeth he scrambled painfully to his 
feet, and stood uncertainly with Agnew’s arms round him. 
The footsteps, which had paused on the landing below, were 
now briskly mounting the last flight of stairs 

‘You can’t stand,’ reiterated Agnew in despair ; ‘it’s mad- 
ness, and what does it matter?’ 

But Carter paid no heed. 

‘T’ll sit in the corner there—switch off that light—he won’t 
see—you send him off sharp.’ It was sorely against Agnew’s 
better judgment, but there was no time to argue. Together 
they got to the bench in the recess by the gas-stove. Carter 
sank down on it at once, with his back to the door, trying, as 
Agnew could see before he turned off the light above him, to 
refasten his jacket with one hand. Agnew had scarcely with- 
drawn his hand from the switch before the door opened, and 
revealed the smiling face of M. Leblanc, the club fencing- 
master. Hardly knowing what he did, Agnew took a few steps 
towards him. 

‘Ah! bon jour, messieurs,’ said the Frenchman gaily; ‘ vous 
faites donc assaut ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Agnew, and tried to add something else, but 
his tongue was dry against his palate. 

‘Bon. Mais M. Carter, qu’est-ce qu’il a?’ 

‘Carter? Nothing, he’s—resting.’ 

They both cast a glance in the direction of the dimly seen 
figure in the corner ; not so dimly seen but that the significance 
of his attitude must, thought Agnew, be very apparent. 

‘Tiens! Il a lair d’étre bien fatigué,’ commented M. 
Leblanc. 

‘I’m all right,’ said Carter hastily, in a strange, breathless 
voice, without moving. 

Agnew was silent. He heard the Frenchman say something 
about his being a tiring opponent, and the remark, to his own 
surprise, filled him again with spasmodic mirth. He was 
amazed to find himself laughing. 

‘Voulez-vous,’ continued Leblanc, ‘ que j’y reste pour vous 
rectifier ?’ 

‘No,’ stammered Agnew, ‘no, not to-day.’ 

‘No, no,’ joined in Carter, half turning his head, ‘no, you 
make us nervous. Besides,’ he added, half to himself, « 1 don’t 
know that we shall go on.’ 

Agnew shivered. The situation was unbearable. If Leblanc 
would not go at once he must tell him. The light shone on 
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the tense knuckles of the hand with which Carter was gripping 
the seat. 

: ‘Ah, voila!’ laughed Leblanc, ‘décidément je m’en vais.’ 
He took a few steps towards the door, and, as he turned in 
going to bestow a parting glance on Agnew, standing like a 
q statue in the centre of the room, his foot struck against the hilt 
: of his foil. Agnew sprang forward, but it was too late ; the 
: Frenchman had picked it up. 

‘A qui ce fleuret ?’ he asked, holding it up. ‘On ne doit 
s pas les laisser ’ He stopped with an audible catch of the 
breath, for his eye had run along the blade to the smeared and 
broken point. 

Agnew was speechless ; he formed his lips to say, ‘It broke,’ 

but no sound came. The two men stared at each other, the 
same horror looking from the eyes of each. Yet Agnew knew 
that Carter had heard, had turned his head to look. He saw 
him rise stumblingly from his seat, steady himself by one hand 
a against the wall, and then, by a supreme effort of will, come 
i straight and even quickly into the glare of the electric light. 
He himself did not stir a finger, but Leblanc, visibly very 
anxious, dropped the broken weapon and came hastily back. 
And Carter stood for a moment with the light beating down on 
his fair crisp hair and ashy face, one arm across his body and 
a white smile on his lips. 
E ‘M. Leblanc,’ he said slowly, looking from one to the other, 
a ‘it was an He stopped as though seeking the word, put 
his hand to his throat, lurched suddenly towards them, and, 
slipping through the little fencing-master’s outstretched arms, 
fell forward at Agnew’s feet. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the September competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. G. A. Miller, H.M. Yacht 
Osborne, Portsmouth ; Dr. C. St. John Wright, Felsted, Essex ; 
Mr. Edward Brett, Crouch Hill ; Major C. Rich, Rawal Pindi, 
India ; Miss N. Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W.; Mr. F. H. 
Hutton, Lincoln; Mr. F.G. Callcott, Teddington; Capt. W. M. 
Thompson, R.E., Carlisle ; Capt. W. Southey, Karachi, India ; 
and Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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THE START OF THE 40-TONNERS, COWES REGATTA, Ig02 


Photograph by Mr. Grenville A, Miller, H.M. Yacht ‘ Osborne,’ Portsmouth 


BEFORE LUNCH 


Photograph by Dr. C. St. John Wright, Felsted, Essex 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BARNET HORSE FAIR, SEPTEMBER 1902 
Photograph by Mr. Edward Brett, Crouch Hill 


JUMPING BY SECTIONS 
Photograph by Major C. Rich, Rawal Pindi, India 
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H.M. THE KING’S FLOCK OF WILD GOATS IN WINDSOR PARK. THE REGIMENTAL 
GOATS ARE SUPPLIED FROM THIS FLOCK 
Photograph by Miss N. Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


MEET OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE AUTOMOBILE CLUB AT LINCOLN 
Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BARNET HORSE FAIR 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Calicott, Teddington 


MISS MURIEL PARSONS’ ABERDEEN TERRIERS 
Piotograph by the Owner, East Grinstead 
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HORSES OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND HUSSARS (YEOMANRY) WATERING 
Photograph by Miss Minnie Hopkins, Grimstone Manor, York 


RANTIPOLE AND NECTAR, PUPPIES OF THE SOUTH AND WEST WILTS HUNT 
Photograph by Miss Mabel Lewis, Zeals, Bath 
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MEET OF LORD HUNTINGDON’S HOUNDS AT LISDOWNEY, CO. KILKENNY 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down 


NATIVES DIVING FOR COINS AT ST. VINCENT, CAPE DE VERDE ISLANDS 


Photograph by Captain W. M. Thompson, R.E., Carlisle 
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MINDEN DAY SPORTS OF THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT—OBSTACLE RACE 


Photograph by Captain W. Southey, 27th Baluch. L.I., Karachi, India 


SALMON NETTING IN THE RIVER USK 


Photograph by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 
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CHINAMEN LAUNCHING THEIR FISHING-BOATS AT WEI-HEI-WEI 


Photograph by Mr. P. R. Heycock, Lieut. R.MA., H.M.S. ‘Albion,’ China Station 


ON THE DINNET MOOR 


Photograph by Miss Harvey, Carnousie, N.B. 
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MR. J. G. BULTEEL’S NORTH SEA WINNING AT PORTSMOUTH PARK, MAY Ig, 1902 


Photograph by Mr. L. K. Rayner, Maida Vale, W. 


WINNER OF GUIDES’ RACE, GRASMERE SPORTS, 1g02 


Photograph by Miss M. Stewart, Southport 
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COUNTY LIMERICK FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss Leahy, Lickadoon, Limerick 


MRS, JOHN CARDELL OF TREBULYNE, A WINNER AT THE NEWQUAY 
HORSE SHOW, AUGUST Ig02 


Photograph by Mr, E. Griffiths, St. Columb 
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JUDGING HUNTERS AT THE THAME SHOW, SEPTEMBER 1902 


Photograph by Miss Mabel Thomson, Woodperry, Oxford 


BREAKING-IN A BUCKJUMPER 


Photograph by Rev, Richard Griffiths, M.A., Doverow House, Glos. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE picture of Ard Patrick is from an original painting by Mt. 
Charles W. Gabriel. What position the son of St. Florian and 
Morganette occupies in the ranks of Derby winners is a much 
disputed point, indeed, very great differences of opinion exist 
on the subject. When he beat Royal Lancer on the occasion of 
his first appearance he was in receipt of 13 lbs., and won a head ; 
on their second meeting Ard Patrick, with only 3 lbs. the best of 
the weights, beat the colt again two lengths and a neck; but 
at that time there is reason to suppose that the son of Royal 
Hampton and Lightfoot was not at his best, as he made a very 
poor show behind Glass Jug and Fowling Piece in his subse- 
quent effort. This season Ard Patrick began with a‘ moderate 
show in the Two Thousand Guineas, the excuse being made for 
him that he was not ready, though jit is to be noted that he 
started practically as good a favourite as anything else—4 to I 
Sceptre, 9 to 2 Ard Patrick. He next failed to give Royal Ivy 
21 lbs.; but in the Derby the bad luck which clings to mares 
affected the filly, the Newmarket running was reversed, and Ard 
Patrick won, not, however, as many observers thought, dis- 
posing of Rising Glass so easily as Sceptre disposed of him in the 
St. Leger. Meantime he had beaten Fowling Piece a head and 
been disqualified for bumping, and just afterwards Cupbearer (in 
receipt of 15 lbs.) had beaten him three-quarters of a length at 
Ascot, and an objection being made, this time Ard Patrick 
was awarded the stakes. His only other race was the Jockey 
Club Stakes, when Rising Glass (8 st. 13 lbs.) beat him (9 st. 5 lbs.) 
by eight lengths, ‘not ready’ being again the excuse. He has, 
therefore, won in all four races in nine attempts. ‘Off’ is an 
illustration of a start from the ‘ gate’ which is regarded by some 
as a blessing to the Turf, and by others as altogether the reverse. 
We do not purpose here to enter into the never-ending argument. 
That starts are often tediously delayed, that, furthermore, they 
are often very bad, and that not a few horses have an invincible 
and ineradicable objection to the machine is not to be denied. 
The other two pictures, ‘ Full Cry’ and ‘ Old Coaching Days,’ are 
from original paintings by J. N. Sartorius and H. Alken, neither 
of which needs description. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER 


Ir a statement I came upon the other day in an old sporting 
magazine be correct, racehorses have increased remarkably in 
size since the early years of the century. The volume in 
question is dated 1826, and contains the height of seventy-two 
animals, sons and daughters of the famous sires of the day. 
One of these—I gather that they are all three, four, five or more 
years old—was 15 hands 2 inches; two of them were exactly 
15 hands; of the remainder, thirty-one were under 14 hands 
I inch, and nineteen more under 14 hands—one 13 hands and 
1% inch, for the measurements were to the eighth of an inch, a 
fact which seems to suggest accuracy and care. I was discussing © 
the matter at Newmarket the other day with Mr. James Lowther 
and his trainer, who were naturally surprised, as I think the 
reader will be; and Mr. Lowther suggested that possibly 
measurements were made differently three-quarters of a century 
ago. I have always understood, however, that the height of a 
horse used to be taken in the same way, to the top of the withers, 
and the only reason for supposing anything else was that almost 
all the bearers of these silks and satins of the Turf must have 
been ponies. 


I have been trying to figure this matter out, or at any rate 
to obtain some guide to the subject, by looking at old pictures. 
In Mr. Taunton’s “‘ Famous Horses” there is a picture of 
Gimcrack, painted by George Stubbs, and the question arises 
whether he was exceptionally small, for his size is given as ‘ just 
over 14 hands,’ as would, indeed, be guessed if the groom who 
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is holding him was an ordinary sized man. The hollow of the 
horse’s back is about on a line with the groom’s armpit. Silver 
Locks (a deplorable-looking animal, by the way) is held by a 
jockey who could easily have stretched his arm horizontally 
over the horse’s withers ; but of course one does not know how 
tall this jockey may have been. Middleton, on the contrary, 
is held by a little man whose tall hat would barely have appeared 
above the saddle had he stood on the side of the horse further 
from the spectator; but he again may have been exceptionally 
short. There is a picture of a race for the Doncaster Cup, 
in which the competitors (equine), and particularly the animal 
leading, appear to be the merest ponies, but there is reason to 
doubt the accuracy of these early draughtsmen. It is a pity 
that the heights of more of these old horses are not given, but, 
as just remarked, we have Gimcrack a trifle over 14 hands, 
and it is on record that Little Wonder, who won the Derby in 
1840, was barely 14 hands 2 inches. More than one horse of 
late years has considerably exceeded 17 hands in height, and on 
the whole it certainly seems that horses are much bigger to-day 
than they used to be. 


In the same volume (for 1826) I find also complaints of the 
wildness of partridges and the difficulty of approaching them. 
Most of us have supposed that this difficulty was of compara- 
tively recent date, and due to the employment of scientific 
agricultural machines. In former days, when crops were often 
cut with reaping-hooks, and the stubbles were long, I had always 
imagined that birds could, as a rule, be approached to a con- 
venient distance, and that this accounted for the remarkable 
proportion of ‘kills to cartridges’ which we find recorded, 
—of course the expression ‘ cartridge’ must here be taken to 
mean charge, cartridges not having been invented. One is 
always inclined to wonder what sort of practice Colonel Hawker 
and some of the crack shots of his day would have made at 
driven partridges ; though considering how well they managed 
with woodcocks, snipe, and ducks, there seems little doubt 
that they would have held their own in comparison with the best 
men of our time. On this question of kills to cartridges, to 
which I have devoted so much space, a correspondent who has 
been reading former volumes of the magazine writes, rather 
scorning the idea of the thirty per cent. which Lord Walsingham 
described as a fair proportion for an average good shot. Several 
men of his acquaintance, my correspondent, declares, habitually 
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kill at least fifty per cent., and some, he is sure, well over fifty. 
His assertion seems to be rather based on general impressions than 
on careful calculation, ‘I am sure,’ ‘I feel convinced,’ ‘ there 
can really be no doubt,’ being vague phrases. At easy pheasants 
even moderate shots may well kill a good many more than they 
miss, may, indeed, miss few, and if partridges lie well a man 
may readily make a flattering score when walking them up. 
Lord Walsingham’s exact words were: ‘Sixty in a hundred is good 
shooting throughout any day, but thirty is nearer the mark 
with most good shots if you take the season through, allowing 
for a fair proportion of wild game.’ I have gone so fully into 
the matter in past numbers that I will not dilate upon it, 
merely adding that if anybody knows more of shooting than Lord 
Walsingham I should be glad to hear his name. 


It is strange how greatly racing has altered of late. A friend 
of mine, a regular race-goer, who has been abroad for three or 
four years, went to Kempton the other day, and looked round in 
wonder. Everywhere there were new faces and changes. To 
the starting-gate he objected on the ground that it took such a 
long time to get the horses off, that several starts were very 
bad, and in some cases horses did not get off at all. Bridge 
was left, so was Bucklebury, and others lost lengths when the 
barrier was raised in other races. Of the many jockeys who 
rode during the two days, Mornington Cannon and S. Loates 
were absolutely the only two he knew by sight! It is curious to 
note how fifteen or twenty years ago the same jockeys came to 
the fore in race after race. Take the first three in the various 
events at Ascot in 1882. Thus they ran: Fordham, Luke, C. 
Wood; Fordham, C. Wood, E. Martin; C. Wood, Fordham, 
Lemaire ; Rossiter, Lemaire, J. Osborne ; Archer, E. Martin, C. 
Wood; Luke, C. Wood, Martin; Osborne, Archer. T. Cannon, 
C. Wood, Lemaire ; Lemaire, Watts, C. Wood ; Archer, Osborne, 
Rossiter; Fordham, Osborne, Barrett; Lemaire, Morgan, 
Archer; Wyatt, C. Wood, Fordham; Archer, T. Cannon, 
Webb; Cannon, E. Martin, Archer; Fordham, Huxtable, 
Osborne ; Archer, Lemaire, Fordham ; Lemaire, Archer, Luke ; 
Barrett, Archer; Archer, T. Cannon, Loates ; Fordham, Cannon, 
Barrett; Watts, Cannon, Archer; Archer, Luke, Barrett ; Ford- 
ham, Wood, Loates ; Cannon, w.o.on Shotover. Four years later 
the races at Ascot were won by Archer, Watts, Woodburn, Barrett, 
Archer, Watts, Webb; Archer, Woodburn, Woodburn, Loates, 
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Barrett, T. Cannon, Wood; Archer, Archer, T. Cannon, Wood, 
Barrett, Barrett, Archer; Wood, Archer, Wilton—a new name— 
Barrett, Barrett, Watts. I take this latter year at random. 
The same state of things was found season after season, for the 
whole business of racing was ina much narrower compass. Things 
were opened out first by the arrival of American jockeys and 
trainers, and subsequently by the 5 lb. apprentice allowance. 
Men of experience in Turf affairs know what weight means. 
To the outsider it seems marvellous that 5 lb.—80 ounces— 
should make such an enormous difference to a powerful thorough- 
bred horse trained to perfection, a mass of muscle, in the pleni- 
tude of health and strength. But it is simply and solely the 
advantage of carrying those 80 ounces less than is put up by 
jockeys who are out of their apprenticeship that has brought to 
the front J. E.Watts, Griggs, Dixon, Trigg, Miller, the two Dillons, 
C. Escott, Purkiss, and other lads who had never been heard of a 
few months ago, preceded as they were by Hardy, Childs, Gibson, 
the Aylins, C. Loates, Bray, and the rest whose faces were all so 
strange to my friend at Kempton. 


The story is current that when the Duke of Portland saw 
William the Third he instructed the manager of his stud to get 
rid of Gravity on the ground that the dam of such a wretched 
little animal was not worth keeping. The Duke is an excellent 
judge of foals, and the circumstance shows how far astray 
the best authorities may go in their estimate of young horses. 
Sir James Miller was equally disgusted with Black Sand, never 
dreaming that the mean-looking little creature could ever possibly 
win a race. William the Third is not a beauty now, but that he 
is a very good, and perhaps even a ‘ great’ horse seems certain, 
and I wonder how much more he is worth at present than he 
would have made had he been offered for sale after finishing 
fifth to Exedo, Osboch, Zip, and Champagne on the occasion of 
his first appearance at Newmarket ? All famous animals have 
detractors—it is a penalty of fame—and it may not have 
been an extraordinary achievement, as adverse critics of 
William like to point out, to have cantered away from Osboch 
in the Ascot Cup and the Alexandra Plate, even giving 10 Ib. 
in the latter race; but La Camargo and Chéri, both strongly 
fancied, were also behind him ; and, moreover, in winning as he 
did he merely accomplished what was confidently expected of him 
by his trainer, John Porter, who knows as well as any one living 
what a good horse is. 
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A pamphlet issued by the Berlin Photographic Company 
to announce Miss Maud Earl’s ‘ British Hounds and Gun Dogs,’ 
twenty-four photogravures after original paintings by the artist, 
contains a eulogy of the work. Asa rule such advertisements are 
to be distrusted, but in this case the praise is nothing more than 
a just appreciation, as may indeed be judged by the fewminiature 
reproductions of the pictures which the little pamphlet contains. 
The fidelity of Miss Earl’s portraiture is nothing short of marvellous, 
and it is, indeed, far more than portraiture. As Mr. William 
Arkwright, the writer of the notice, declares, here the sportsman 
“sees not only the correct presentments of typical heads, but 
also, in many instances, the shadowy suggestions of the mind of 
the dog whilst in pursuance of his duties.’ It is here, indeed, that 
Miss Earl’s extraordinary gift appears. Her sympathy with dogs, 
I presume, makes her to see more in them than is apparent to the 
ordinary observer, and she is able to realise and make plain 
what she sees. Dogs of all sorts appeal to her equally, and the 
one thing I defy any one to say is which is the best of the series. 
You think there cannot be a better than the one you are looking 
at until you begin to study thenext. My own keen admiration of 
Miss Maud Earl’s work will be judged by the fact that I have 
begged her to paint an original picture, a copy of which, repro- 
duced in a manner worthy of the original, I hope in the course 
of the coming year to present to readers of this magazine. 


I must confess to being far from well versed in fishing lore, 
and the method of enabling the angler de prendre du poisson en 
quantité may not be new to others as it is tome. I take it from 
a Brussels paper, and the writer describes it as being auss¢ simple 
que curieuse et ingénieuse. Perhaps, too, it is considered really 
sporting in Belgium. You first of all get a bottle of white glass, 
fill it with water, and put in likewise worms and insects. You 
then carefully cork it, de facon gwils ne puissent séchapper. The 
next thing is to tie a piece of string round the neck and throw 
it into a running stream, where the movement of the water affects 
the bottle. Indiscreet fish, according to the writer, are attracted 
in crowds. They circuleront avidement autour, thinking, poor 
creatures, ignorant of the deceptive properties of glass, that here 
is a meal provided for them. For some strange reason, however, 
they cannot get at it, and, annoyed at not being able to, reach 
the worms and insects which excite their appetites, will eagerly 
take almost any bait that they can reach 


